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PREFATORY  NOTE 

THESE  Epistles  were  addressed  to  the  Americans  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  in  recent  times.  They  cover  a  variety  of 
subjects  yet  they  embody  the  same  spirit  and  witness  to 
the  same  faith:  the  spirit  of  the  inherent  organic  unity  of 
the  world  of  men  and  things  and  the  faith  in  the  mani- 
festation of  such  a  unity  through  world  institutions  led 
by  intelligence  and  moved  by  good  will.  All  but  three 
were  published  in  The  Forum  (New  York) ;  one  appeared 
in  The  Century  (New  York)  and  one  in  The  Spectator  (Lon- 
don), London,  England,  as  they  say  in  America.  But 
then  Americans'  on  the  title-page  of  this  book  does  not 
necessarily  mean  citizens  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
a  character  in  Moliere  who  introduces  himself  as  'fran- 
9ais  de  nation,  grec  de  profession'.  By  Americans'  I 
mean  persons — whatever  their  nationality — who  do  feel 
the  new  world  spirit  and  the  new  world  faith  yet  find  it 
hard  to  part  with  the  old  tribal  prejudices  and  cosy  in- 
sularities; people  like  you,  dear  reader,  or  like  me.  To 
them,  Americans  of  all  nations,  this  book  is  dedicated. 
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Pax  &  Co. 

HAS  it  ever  happened  to  you?  You  are  reading  a  book  of 
history.  It  may  be  the  history  of  Florence  under  the 
Medici,  that  of  Spain  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabel,  or 
perhaps  that  of  the  French  Revolution;  and  you  feel  so 
much  entranced  by  the  events,  more  thrilling  than  any 
novel,  flowing  tumultuously  into  the  channels  of  your 
soul  that  a  wave  of  envy  surges  in  your  heart:  'I  wish  I 
had  lived  in  those  wonderful  times!'  If  it  has  happened 
to  you,  take  heart.  I  am  sure  that  future  readers,  when 
tossed  about  by  the  emotions  which  they  are  certain  to 
feel  when  reading  the  history  of  our  own  age,  will  often 
sigh  with  envy:  'I  wish  I  had  lived  in  those  wonderful 
times!'   Our  age  is  one  of  the  great  ages  of  history. 

Were  Christianity  a  deeper  factor  in  our  spiritual  life 
than  it  really  is,  we  should  feel  thankful  for  the  distinc- 
tion which  the  Deity  has  granted  our  generation.  We 
are  being  tried.  We  are  living  times  without  peace 
because  times  brimful  with  hope.  The  civilization  of  the 
nineteenth  century  burst  in  19 14,  like  a  gigantic  pesti- 
ferous bubble.  We  have  not  yet  erected  the  structure  of 
the  twentieth.  We  do  not  even  know  whether  we  shall 
have  time  to  erect  it  during  the  paltry  three-quarters 
which  remain.  Peradventure  we  twentieth-century  men 
are  meant  to  live  a  roofless  life  in  the  political  wilderness, 
as  the  pioneers  of  the  more  fortunate  twenty-first.  But 
we  need  not  complain.  The  wilderness  is  fascinating  to 
watch,  and  over  our  heads  the  greys  and  mauves  of  by- 
gone regrets  mix  their  colours  with  the  tender  pinks  of 
our  newest  hopes. 
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In  these  Epistles  to  the  Americans  I  shall  comment  on 
world  events — and  particularly  on  European  events — 
from  the  detached  point  of  view  of  one  who,  both  by 
innate  tendency  and  by  acquired  conviction,  feels  like  a 
Weltbiirger — a  world-citizen.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
patriots.  I  am  a  patriot  myself  and  cosmopolitanism 
seems  to  me  particularly  abhorrent.  Then  let  patriots 
have  no  quarrel  with  me.  They  should  understand  that, 
were  I  to  give  an  account  of  European  and  world  affairs 
strictly  from  the  patriot's  point  of  view,  I  should  have  to 
become  patriotic  on  behalf  of  several  dozen  fatherlands 
in  succession — an  exercise  in  emotional  gymnastics 
which  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  undertake.  And  more- 
over, would  the  result  be  intelligible? 

Since  I  am  to  deal  with  world  affairs,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  best  point  of  view  to  adopt  is  that  of  the  world. 
For  good  or  ill  (as  is  the  case  with  most  human  things, 
for  both  good  and  ill)  I  have  been  an  international 
official  for  six  years.  Official  Geneva  is  an  admirable 
training  ground  for  Weltbiirger,  and  a  man  who  can  re- 
sist six  y6ars  of  it  and  remain  an  obdurate  nationalist 
should  certainly  be  examined  by  mind  specialists. 
Spaniards,  moreover,  are  particularly  apt  to  adopt  an 
international  point  of  view,  for  their  anti-gregarious  in- 
dividualism makes  them  impatient  of  excessive  inward 
claims  on  the  part  of  their  own  nation,  and  therefore 
ready  to  criticize  the  nation's  claims  outward.  For 
reasons  which  need  not  be  developed  here,  I  believe 
the  individual  to  be  the  best  and  safest  bulwark  of  the 
world.  Hence  the  value  of  Spaniards — I  mean  individual 
and  individualistic  Spaniards — in  these  times  of  world 
politics. 

But  I  see  I  have  just  fallen  into  the  very  trap  against 
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which  I  was  warning  all  and  sundry.  I  have  been  in- 
dulging in  the  nationalistic  pleasure  of  praising  my  own 
countrymen.  Have  I  not  even  been  praising  myself? 
The  devil,  in  the  act  of  being  expelled  through  the  door, 
had  stolen  in  through  the  window.  Warning,  reader! 
Here  are  my  comments.  Take  them  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
Take  everything  with  a  grain  of  salt.  Even  your  own  im- 
pressions.  Even  your  caution. 

The  main  world  event  in  the  twentieth  century  is  the 
birth  of  the  world.  The  world  did  not  exist  before. 
There  were  empires,  nations,  continents,  seas,  'zones' 
(either  of  influence  or  of  exploitation) ;  there  were  open 
doors,  and  God  only  knows  how  draughty  they  made 
the  earth.  But  no  one  knew  the  world.  The  world  was 
born  in  the  World  War,  which,  as  its  name  shows,  was  a 
world  event.  And  now  all  men  of  sense  realize  that  the 
world  once  born  is  going  to  grow.  It  is  going  to  claim  a 
right  to  its  own  history,  its  own  economics,  and  its 
peace. 

But — and  that  is  what  makes  our  age  so  fascinating — 
the  nations  and  the  empires  are  not  quite  sure  that  the 
world  is  born,  and  even  when  they  admit  it  to  them- 
selves, they  are  not  quite  happy  about  it.  In  fact,  they 
are  not  happy  at  all.  They  wish  the  world  was  not 
there;  they  consider  it  a  nuisance  and  they  try  to  go  on 
as  they  did  in  the  good  old  days — each  its  own  way,  the 
way  of  anarchy  and  freedom. 

Yet  there  it  is.  The  problem  is  very  much  the  same  as 
that  which  our  cities  have  had  to  solve  with  signals  and 
policemen  in  order  to  regulate  traffic.  When  traffic 
down  Broadway  consisted  of  twenty  broughams  and  a 
few  herds  of  cows  a  day,  no  signals  and  no  policemen 
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were  necessary.  Wlien  the  world  was  big  and  nations 
small  and  far  between,  no  order  was  necessary  in  inter- 
national affairs.  Now  the  world  has  become  small  and 
nations  and  empires  are  enormous.  Freedom  of  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  every  one  of  them  is  impossible,  for 
they  are  bound  to  keep  bumping  badly  against  each 
other  in  the  narrow  passages;  and  when  nations  bump 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  a  serious  spill.  Yet  old  ways 
die  hard,  and,  whether  dangerous  or  not,  the  good  old 
way  of  anarchical  pushing  ahead  and  scraping  along 
and  scrambling  and  bumping  still  finds  favour. 

But  perhaps,  you  may  say,  if  the  method  is  risky,  the 
prize  is  worth  the  danger.  Let  us  see.  Can  a  nation's 
hope  and  ambition  \vish  for  anything  higher  and  more 
splendid  than  the  British  Empire?  At  the  time  I  write, 
the  British  press  prints  pitiful  appeals  for  help  to  relieve 
the  black  misery  which  has  befallen  the  coalfields  of  this 
mighty  land.  Where  is  the  glory  and  the  power  of  a 
nation  which  cannot  provide  the  daily  bread  for  all  its 
men?  With  all  its  might,  its  magnificent  navy,  its  proud 
sway  over  two-thirds  of  the  world,  what  has  the  British 
Empire  done  in  actual,  human,  creative  wealth?  Seldom 
can  it  boast  of  living  along  without  carrying  a  dismal 
and  (in  more  senses  than  one)  doleful  list  of  unemployed. 

There  was  a  Cuban— Marti — whom  Spain  is  redis- 
covering after  having  considered  him  one  of  her  enemies, 
who  left  among  many  other  works  of  great  interest  an 
aphorism  which  deserves  to  be  meditated  on:  'The  value 
of  a  civilization  must  be  measured  by  that  of  the  men 
and  women  which  it  produces.'  Here  is  a  standard  for 
us.  I  am  told  that  the  latest  statistics  for  the  number  of 
suicides  per  thousand  inhabitants  show  Spain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list.   I  am  sorry  to  have  to  be  nationalistic 
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again.  I  believe  that  such  statistics  are  the  best  index 
of  civilization.  They  certainly  mean  far  more  than 
statistics  of  concrete  production  (that,  I  can  say  quite 
aloud)  and  even  (but  this  I  must  merely  whisper) — and 
even  than  statistics  of  education. 

A  writer  in  The  Round  Table  (December  1927)  glorifies 
the  British  Empire  under  the  name  of  The  Common- 
wealth. 'The  Commonwealth',  he  writes,  somewhat 
boldly,  'is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  reduced  to  political 
terms,  a  society  organized  on  the  theory  that  the  duty 
which  each  of  its  members  owes  to  the  rest  is  beyond 
measure'.  Now,  let  us  pass  over  'the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  reduced\  although  the  reduction  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  its  destruction  are  bound  to  be 
identical  operations.  There  are  substances  for  which  a 
difference  in  degree  amounts  to  a  difference  in  nature. 
Imagine  a  'cautious  temerity'  or  a  'niggardly  generosity'. 
You  cannot.  Of  course  you  cannot.  Neither  can  you 
imagine  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  reduced  to  political 
terms.  But  still,  let  us  pass  it.  What,  however,  are  the 
facts? 

The  facts  are  that  the  white  part  of  the  British  Empire 
is  a  loose  combine  of  commercial  firms:  John  Bull  &  Co., 
Canada  &  Co.,  Australia  &  Co.,  New  Zealand  &  Co., 
South  Africa  &  Co.,  and  Ireland  &  Co.  The  combine  is 
no  doubt  easier  to  run  and  more  cordial  owing  to  the 
family  tics  which  unite  the  directors  of  the  several  part- 
ners in  it.  Yet — and  even  though  tliis  family  substratum 
admits  a  modicum  of  uneconomic  give  and  take — the 
firms  and  the  combine  arc  run  on  economic  lines.  And 
thus  it  is  that  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia — 
particularly  Australia — are  empty,  while  England  has 
more  men  than  she  can  feed.    Why?   Because  the  firms 
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overseas  do  not  care  to  see  their  workers  (i.e.,  their  work- 
ing shareholders)  suffer  from  any  lowering  of  their 
standard  of  living;  and  as  to  adapting  miners  to  other 
occupations,  the  risk  involved  'would  not  pay'.  What 
has  that  to  do  with  Christian  ideals  or  even  ideas,  I  ask 
you?  No.  We'd  better  live  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
alone. 

The  world  is  not  tuned  to  the  sublime.  It  is  just  born, 
and  children  don't  like  sublimity.  Its  pitch  is  in  the 
reasonable.  And  the  needs  of  our  day  do  not  rise  any 
higher  nor  do  they  require  any  nobler  gifts  than  the 
humble  and  rather  uncommon  gift  of  common  sense. 
The  British  Empire  is  a  great  achievement,  but  not  the 
achievement  the  world  needs  at  this  juncture.  Its 
historical  function  has  been  great.  It  will  have  to  be 
appraised  as  highly  as  it  deserves.  Nor  is  this  the  mo- 
ment to  attempt  so  fascinating  a  task.  But  this  may  be 
said  at  once:  the  time  has  come  when  something  else 
is  required.  The  British  Empire  can  no  longer  be  the 
basis  of  the  world's  life.  It  will,  no  doubt,  continue  its 
flourishing  life  as  one  of  the  elements  of  the  world.  But 
the  basis  of  the  world  must  be  larger. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  ablest  men 
whom  the  French  diplomatic  service  has  produced. 
Monsieur  Jacques  Seydoux,  released  from  his  official 
silence  by  his  resignation  from  a  high  post  in  the  French 
Foreign  Office,  edits  a  paper  of  international  relations, 
PaXy  in  the  austere  columns  of  which  the  devil  of  French 
nationalism  manages  at  times  to  perch.  Monsieur  Sey- 
doux has  caused  something  of  a  sensation  in  European 
politics  by  publishing  in  the  London  Times  an  article  in 
which  he  warns  Great  Britain  against  a  policy  of  isola- 
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tion.   So  far,  so  good.  We  are  all  agreed  that  isolation  is 
not  a  positive  policy,  and  therefore  that  it  is  sterile. 

But  Monsieur  Seydoux  follows  a  line  of  argument 
which  cannot  appeal  to  any  true  universally  minded 
man.  After  reminding  Great  Britain  of  the  generous 
offers  of  'co-operation'  (whatever  that  may  mean) 
which  France  put  before  her  just  after  the  War,  he  goes 
on  to  explain  how  France,  disappointed  in  London, 
turned  to  Berlin.  The  growing  industrial  co-operation 
between  the  two  enemy-sisters  of  Europe  is  one  of  the 
chief  features  of  contemporary  politics.  'The  marriage 
of  iron  ore  and  coal',  as  it  was  put  to  me  by  a  French 
publicist  at  a  time  when  such  matrimonial  arrange- 
ments were  still  thought  rather  bold.  Since  then,  so 
much  water  has  flowed  under  the  bridges  which  span 
the  Rhine  and  the  Ruhr  that  Monsieur  Poincare  can 
speak  with  moderation  of  German  war  guilt,  with  an 
eye  on  German  peace  gold. 

Some  enthusiasts  in  Paris  and  in  Berlin  dream  of  a 
Franco-German  combination  with  an  economic  under- 
structure  which  would  bring  about  the  downfall  of 
England — still  thought  of  as  Albion  in  more  than  one 
European  capital.  And  a  German  gentleman,  associated 
with  potash,  writes  in  a  French  newspaper  with  no  less 
a  name  than  UAvenir,  that  the  industrial  understanding 
between  France  and  Germany  must  be  followed  up  by 
a  military  alliance  which  would  erect  opposite  England 
a  'bastion  from  Antwerp  to  Brest'.  That  such  stuff  can 
be  printed  by  a  German  in  a  French  newspaper  less  than 
ten  years  after  the  War  is  a  disquieting  sign  of  the  un- 
expected ways  in  which  the  forces  of  oblivion  can  work 
in  this  strange  world  of  ours. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  reproach  of  isola- 
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tion  levelled  against  Great  Britain  is  made  not  in  the 
name  of  the  world  at  large  but  in  that  of  France  and 
Germany.  'Come',  seems  to  say  this  editor  of  Pax  (Oh 
Peace,  what  goods  your  pavilion  is  made  to  cover!), 
'come  and  join  us.  We  are  going  to  control  the  iron  and 
the  coal  of  Europe;  you  control  her  shipping  and  her 
finances;  come  and  we  three  shall  be  kings  and  rule  the 
world — at  any  rate  this  part  of  it.'  Then,  I  suppose,  the 
three  would  turn  toward  New  York  and,  strong  in  their 
union,  would  ask  the  United  States  to  strike  a  little 
arrangement  with  them  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  all 
concerned. 

The  scheme  is  grand.  But  the  Briton,  ever  lacking  in 
imagination,  holds  aloof  Aloof,  but  not  alone.  Great 
Britain  has  her  own  combine  to  run — a  combine  com- 
posed of  youthful  firms  with  a  brilliant  future:  Australia 
&  Co.,  Canada  &  Co.,  and  many  others.  When  invited 
to  join  the  prosperous  Franco-German  concern,  Pax  & 
Co.,  Great  Britain  answers:  'No,  thank  you.  I  have  my 
own  concern.  Your  name,  I  own,  is  fine.  Pax  &  Co. 
must  sound  great  in  the  international  trade;  but  my 
show  is  not  bad— Commonwealth  &  Co.  And  there  are 
fewer  languages  to  learn.' 


II 

Black  Men  and  White  Civilization. 

THERE  was  once  a  fortunate  island  in  the  Dutch  Indies 
in  which  the  natives  let  themselves  live  in  the  warm 
climate,  free  from  all  shackles  of  toil.  The  soil  of  the 
island  produced  bananas  of  its  own  accord,  without 
having  to  be  tickled  or  scratched  as  other  more  sluggish 
lands  seem  to  require.  But  alas  for  the  poor  natives! 
The  Dutch  turned  up.  You  know  the  Dutch.  They 
have  a  mania  for  work.  Theirs  is  a  land  which  had  to 
be  manufactured  out  of  enclosed  bits  of  sea,  and  re- 
manufactured  now  and  then  by  being  pumped  dry. 
They  scrub  the  streets  as  if  they  were  plates  off  which 
to  eat.  And  as  if  all  this  toil  were  but  a  mere  trifle,  they 
have  invented  a  language  the  pronunciation  of  which 
requires  more  labour  to  the  syllable  than  any  other 
language  to  the  page! 

The  Dutch  were  indignant  at  the  sight  of  a  whole 
island  in  which  no  one  worked  and — what  was  worse — 
in  which  everybody  enjoyed  his  idleness.  'Don't  you 
ever  work?'  they  asked  the  natives.  And  the  natives 
answered,  'Work?  Work?  What  is  that?'  The  Dutch 
were  nonplussed.  If  only  there  were  some  threat  of  a 
flood  somewhere,  some  dyke  to  be  kept  water-tight.  .  .  . 
But  no.  The  island  rose  well  above  the  sea,  and  the  land 
was  as  plentiful  as  a  Dutch  matron  in  her  prime.  The 
Dutch  shook  their  heads  and  wondered,  until  one  of 
them  saw  the  light.  The  bananas !  There  was  the  cause 
of  the  evil.  No  bananas,  no  food;  no  food,  no  idleness. 
For,  as  the  Spanish  saying  has  it:  'The  stomach  drives 
the  feet.'    So  the  Dutch,  with  European  thoroughness, 
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destroyed  the  banana  trees  which  covered  the  island. 
And  there  was  civiUzation! 

This  story  sums  up  what  is  sometimes  described  as  the 
'opening  up  of  Africa'.  What  on  earth  does  that  mean? 
Is  Africa  being  opened  up  as  a  pig  or  cow  at  the 
butcher's?  Who  profits  by  this  opening  up  of  a  whole 
continent?   Is  it  the  continent  itself? 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  outside  observer  is  the 
surprising  importance  of  forced  labour  in  all  these  so- 
called  civilizing  enterprises.  Public  works — the  rail- 
ways, roads,  canals,  dams,  and  harbours — have  been 
constructed  in  Africa  almost  universally  on  forced 
labour.  More  often  than  not  it  was  unpaid;  when  it  was 
paid,  it  was  at  absurdly  low  rates.  Nearly  always  the 
conditions  were  unsanitary,  leading  to  mortality  as  high 
as  forty  per  cent.,  and  in  one  terrible  instance,  ninety- 
four  per  cent. 

Forced  labour  is  very  often  upheld  on  the  ground  that 
the  Negro  will  not  work  unless  he  is  made  to.  This  dis- 
inclination is  countered  by  appropriate  measures  which 
bear  the  mark  of  white  cunning.  Thus  the  Negro  is 
taxed  in  order  to  'stimulate'  him  to  work.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  Negro  has  enough  cattle  to  sell  off  a  cow 
or  two  and  pay  his  tax  without  working,  which  leads 
the  whites  to  cry  out  that  Negro  ownership  of  cattle  must 
be  limited  by  law.  The  laws  and  practice  of  forced 
labour  have  impressed  on  the  dark  races  the  advantages 
of  the  bush.  There  are  African  territories  in  which  the 
Negro  has  fled  from  the  roads  and  railways  which  he 
has  built.  There  are  some  in  which  civilization  has 
reduced  the  population  to  a  disquieting  degree. 

We  may  just  as  well  stop  here,  and  survey  the  land 
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we  have  covered.  We  began  by  coming  to  this  be- 
nighted continent  proud  of  our  European  civiHzation 
and  determined  to  open  up  Africa  to  the  blessings  which 
we  ourselves  enjoy.  Then  we  discovered  that  this  enter- 
prise required  big  public,  semi-public,  and  private 
works  for  which  Negro  labour  was  necessary.  Then, 
finding  the  Negro  disinclined  to  work,  we  reorganized 
his  life  in  order  to  make  him  work.  But  what  is  the 
good  of  it  all?  Who  profits  by  this  nonsensical  activity? 

'Ah,'  the  white  man  says,  'the  Negro  is  such  a  child. 
He  does  not  understand  work.  He  must  be  educated 
into  it.' 

And  the  honest  negrophile  revolts  and  argues:  'Do 
you  think  that  forced  labour  will  ever  convert  him  to 
your  gospel  of  work?' 

I  would  go  further.  Nothing  strikes  me  as  more 
superciliously  impertinent  than  that  delusion  which 
attributes  to  puerility  any  attitude  we  do  not  under- 
stand. The  Negro  a  child  because  he  dislikes  work! 
Now,  now !  There  is  a  Spanish  comedy  in  which  an  in- 
veterate idler  is  asked,  'But  don't  you  ever  feel  that  you 
want  to  work?'  and  he  answers,  'Yes,  but  I  refrain.' 

We  Spaniards,  the  Orientals  of  Europe,  can  still — I 
hope,  always  shall — enjoy  leisure.  It  is  difficult  for  us 
to  believe  that  a  capacity  for  enjoying  leisure  is  proof  of 
underdevelopment.  Oh,  we  know  the  economist  and 
his  stern  laws,  all  explained  by  i,  2,  3  at  the  tip  of  his 
short,  squat  fingers.  We  know  the  economist.  He  has 
been  triumphantly  answered  by  one  of  us — a  man  whose 
books  I  make  bold  to  recommend,  sure  of  reaping  uni- 
versal gratitude.  Julio  Camba,  then,  in  a  book  which 
rejoices  in  the  title,  'On  Almost  Nothing'  [Sobre  Casi 
Jsfada),  explains  how  mistaken  are  his  well-meaning  but 
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economic-minded  friends  who  urge  him  to  write  in 
order  to  make  money.  'Money?'  he  says,  'I  make  lots 
of  money,  but  I  spend  it  all  in  my  favourite  sport — 
leisure.  Only  I  have  improved  on  the  old  system  where- 
by the  earning  and  the  spending  were  separate  opera- 
tions. With  me,  earning  and  spending  are  but  one. 
How  much  do  you  think  I  could  earn  in  an  hour's 
work?  Very  well.  That  is  exactly  what  I  spend  in  an 
hour's  idleness.  Please  figure  it  out  and  you  will  find 
that  in  any  one  year  I  handle  thousands  of  dollars.' 

Here  is  the  matter  in  a  nutshell.  If  leisure  is  the 
highest  pleasure — and  I  believe  it  is — surely  the  race 
which  knows  that  there  is  no  need  to  reach  it  through 
the  circuitous  road  of  activity  is  a  race  of  wise  men. 
Yet  we  whites  go  to  Africa  to  bother  the  Negro  out  of 
his  wisdom. 

Oh,  I  know.  You  say  that  the  Negro  lived  in  the 
thick  of  darkest  superstition  until  you  came  to  stir  him 
out  of  it  with  your  white  Christian  faith.  Well,  I  wonder. 
The  Negro  had  a  religion  evolved  by  his  race  in  har- 
mony with  his  landscape  and  civilization.  He  held  cer- 
tain beliefs,  certain  taboos,  directly  connected  with  the 
bush,  the  swamp,  the  moon,  the  tropical  diseases.  You 
have  brought  him  Christianity  under  a  score  of  different 
trade  marks.  The  Negro  has  been  told  that  God  is  one 
— but  also  three;  that  he  was  born  of  a  Virgin  and  a 
Holy  Ghost;  that  his  ideas  coincide  with  those  of  John 
Wesley;  that  he  is  a  Methodist,  a  Baptist,  a  Presbyterian, 
a  Lutheran,  and  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  Negro  has 
been  asked  to  drop  his  taboos  and  to  adopt  new  ones. 
He  has  forgotten  magic  cures,  but  he  is  asked  to  believe 
in  vaccination.   He  must  not  eat  his  enemy  nor  his  aged 
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father,  but  he  is  bidden  to  swallow  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  God;  he  must  not  worship  animals  and  trees,  but 
must  adore  the  Lamb. 

I  won't  deny  that  on  the  whole  he  may  be  improved, 
physically  at  any  rate,  if  he  survives  forced  labour, 
militar)^  service,  and  other  features  of  our  beneficent 
civilization.  But  have  we  improved  his  race  by  throw- 
ing its  evolution  out  of  gear?  Can  we  seriously  maintain 
that  a  tropical  black  man  is  able  to  absorb  Welsh, 
Scotch,  Parisian  ideas  and  affections  without  a  grotesque 
distortion  of  both  these  ideas  and  affections,  and  of  the 
strange  mind  and  soul  into  which  they  are  forced?  No, 
believe  me.  This  is  another  case  of  bad  muddling,  of 
your  white  provincialism  and  swell-headedness  bent  on 
meddling  with  God's  handiwork. 

But  now,  you  would  protest  and  assert  the  right  of  the 
World-Community  to  open  up  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
whole  planet.  Ah!  then  you  also  are  on  the  side  of  the 
World-Community?  Let  me  take  note  of  it  and  con- 
gratulate you.  You  are  no  longer  advocating  the  ex- 
pansion of  this  or  that  nation,  of  this  or  that  firm.  You 
are  anxious  lest  the  World-Community  as  a  whole 
should  be  deprived  of  its  wealth  by  the  selfishness  or 
ignorant  isolation  of  one  of  its  backward  peoples.  What 
worries  you  is  not  the  ambition  and  greed  of  the  power- 
ful industrial  nations,  but  the  obstacles  opposed  to 
economic  progress  by  unde\'cloped  colonies  and  terri- 
tories which  no  benevolent  capitalist  has  yet  tried  to 
open  up. 

Assuredly,  a  most  noble  point  of  view,  and  one  which 
deserves  all  our  sympathy.  Yet,  are  you  sure  that  the 
facts  fit  your  unimpeachable  theory?  Let  us  glance  at 
Liberia,  that  black  republic  founded  and  godmothered 
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by  the  great  republic  of  the  West,  the  United  States. 
Liberia,  by  the  way,  has  a  treaty  with  Spain  whereby 
she  provides  Spain  with  black  labour  for  Spanish  cocoa 
plantations  in  Fernando  Poo  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
dollars  a  head.  Slavery?  Oh  dear  no!  All  these 
labourers  are  free  citizens  of  a  free  republic;  they  are 
indeed  so  free  that  when  England  went  through  a 
period  of  'stimulation'  of  military  service  during  the 
war,  which  led  many  a  black  subject  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty  to  cross  the  frontier  into  Liberia,  a  number  of 
these  British  subjects  found  their  way  into  Spanish 
Fernando  Poo  under  the  'stimulation'  towards  cocoa 
labour  which  they  found  prevailing  in  Liberia  at  the 
time.  It  is  strange  how  these  moods  for  volunteering  to 
work  develop  in  certain  African  states  and  colonies, 
under  certain  circumstances. 

But  that  is  by  the  way.  The  true  reason  why  Liberia 
comes  into  this  picture  at  all  is  that  I  am  told  by  some 
friends  who  know  a  little  about  Africa  that  a  big 
American  firm  is  planning  to  develop  an  immense 
rubber  plantation  in  its  opened-up  territory.  My 
friends  tell  me  that  labour  for  that  kind  of  enterprise 
cannot  be  found  in  Liberia,  unless  under  irresistible 
'stimulation'.  Now,  I  seem  to  have  heard  that  rubber 
is  precisely  a  commodity  which  has  now  and  then  given 
rise  to  ill  feeling,  owing  not  to  scarcity,  but  to  over- 
abundance. Too  much  rubber  is  being  made  already 
by  the  world.  The  British,  who  control  most  of  the  pro- 
duction, decided  a  few  years  ago  to  limit  it,  in  order  to 
raise  prices.  And  I  have  even  heard — with  chuckles — 
how,  through  this  manoeuvre,  they  managed  to  get  back 
from  Uncle  Sam  a  fair  proportion  of  what  Uncle  Sam 
had  got  out  of  them  under  the  war  debt  settlement. 
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(Fairness,  as  you  see,  is  an  elastic  notion.)  Uncle  Sam 
was  wroth  and  decided  to  have  rubber  plantations  of 
his  own.  So  there  is  Mr,  Ford  in  Amazonas,  and  there 
is  Mr.  Firestone  in  Liberia,  lustily  engaged  in  increasing 
the  already  too  spacious  area  of  the  world  wasted  in 
growing  rubber.  If  you  don't  call  that  muddling,  let 
God  come  and  look  at  it — as  we  say  in  Spain. 

No,  you  see,  your  arguments  won't  do.  A  little 
medicine  and  much  disease,  a  little  pure  water  and  too 
much  alcohol,  a  little  less  fighting  and  too  much  fierce 
competition,  a  little  less  taboo  and  too  much  incompre- 
hensible dogma,  a  little  civilization  and  too  much  forced 
labour — the  balance  is  poor. 

The  fact  is,  the  whites  are  ill  with  activity.  They  are 
possessed  by  a  demon  who  bids  them  turn  round  and 
round,  always  quicker  and  quicker.  Like  tops,  if  they 
don't  gyrate,  they  pine  and  lie  on  their  side,  helpless. 
The  Negro  may  be  in  a  different  stage  of  development, 
or  he  may — which  is  more  likely — represent  a  different 
mood  of  creation.  The  Negro  can  enjoy  leisure.  He 
need  not  spin  in  order  to  live.  (That  'the  lilies  spin  not' 
may  be  read,  as  you  see,  in  more  than  one  sense.)  It  is 
in  vain  that  Providence,  living  up  to  its  name,  painted 
the  Negro  a  different  colour  to  warn  us  of  his  different 
nature.  We  pay  no  heed  to  Providence.  Are  we  not 
white?  Don't  we  know  everything?  Didn't  we  invent 
gramophones  and  radio  sets? 

So  we  go  to  Africa  and  open  it  up  and  out,  bringing 
our  civilization  into  the  benighted  continent.  Fools, 
hypocrites,  or  both.  For,  in  actual  fact,  what  we  do 
bring  is  our  own  incurable  restlessness.  Turning  round 
and  round,   ever  faster  and  faster,   ever  farther  and 
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farther  from  the  centre  of  our  soul,  in  which  we  dare 
not  dwell,  we  are  impelled  by  our  centrifugal  force  to 
disturb  with  our  ever-growing  orbit  wider  and  wider 
areas  of  the  world,  driving  out  quietness  and  leisure  to 
the  far-off  interstellar  spaces  where  God  lurks,  hidden 
from  eyes  too  blind  to  see  that  which  does  not  move. 


Ill 

Brigands  and  Diplomats. 

THE  wife  of  a  foreign  Consul  in  Janina  was  kidnapped  by 
brigands  last  summer.  Janina  brigands  have  a  peculiar 
taste  for  enterprises  of  an  international  character.  A 
Janina  brigand  it  was  who  murdered  General  Tellini 
in  the  summer  of  1923,  while  the  said  general  was 
collaborating  in  the  commission  entrusted  by  the 
Council  of  Ambassadors  with  the  arduous  task  of  draw- 
ing a  frontier  between  Greece  and  Albania.  In  those 
sunny  regions,  a  frontier  is  a  matter  of  the  very  first 
importance,  particularly  to  brigands  and  smugglers; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Italian  general,  who 
was  suspected  of  favouring  Albanian  claims,  should 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  shots  of  a  Greek  brigand  who, 
apart  from  his  patriotism — for  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
brigand  should  not  be  a  patriot — was  entitled  to  definite 
views  as  to  the  kind  of  frontier  he  wanted. 

The  Council  of  Ambassadors  sent  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  the  conclusions  of  which  were,  of  course,  re- 
spectfully non-committal.  And  so  was  its  procedure! 
Breaking  boldly  with  silly  prejudices,  the  commission 
decided  to  hear  not  merely  such  important  officials  as 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the 
military  and  civilian  heads  of  the  local  administration, 
but  also  'at  Janina,  the  bandit  Menos,  a  man  of  Greek 
origin  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Albania,  after  having 
been  sentenced  to  death  in  Greece',  and  'at  Argyro- 
castro,  the  bandit  Stefan  Cerea,  who  was  arrested  on 
suspicion  by  the  Albanian  authorities'. 

In  this  remarkable  document,  the  function  of  the 
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brigand  in  public  life  is  at  last  officially  recognized,  A 
most  important  function.  The  brigand  often  acts  as  a 
kind  of  voluntary  collaborator  of  the  state,  both  in  a 
financial  and  in  a  judiciary  capacity.  Financially,  he 
helps  towards  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth, 
taking  from  the  rich  goods  and  currencies  which  ulti- 
mately go  to  the  poor.  Moreover,  in  his  judicial 
capacity,  the  brigand  restores  the  balance  which  has 
been  upset  by  the  systematic  wrongdoing  of  the  power- 
ful. It  is  true  that  the  balance  of  justice  which  the 
brigand  sets  up  is  inspired  by  a  sense  of  equilibrium  not 
unlike  that  of  the  gipsy  who,  noticing  that  his  donkey's 
left  hind  leg  was  broken,  proceeded  to  break  his  right 
leg  in  order  to  make  him  even.  Yet  balance  it  is  for  all 
that,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  primitive  societies 
could  keep  a  fairly  even  account  of  crime  and  counter- 
crime  without  the  help  of  this  most  important  of  social 
agents. 

Let  me  add  that  in  all  primitive  societies  the  brigand 
is  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  religious  feeling.  He  is  a 
devout  believer,  and  seldom  forgets  to  tempt  Heaven  to 
his  side  by  appropriate  offerings  payable,  of  course,  out 
of  the  spoils  of  his  contemplated  enterprises.  A  man 
with  a  high  sense  of  honour,  he  never  fails  to  pay  his 
promised  quota  to  the  particular  image  in  charge  of 
Heaven's  affairs  in  the  district  on  which  he  bestows  his 
attention.  Nor  is  there  anything  the  matter  with  this 
feature  of  the  brigand's  religious  creed.  All  the  Deity 
wants  of  us  is  that  we  give  It  our  best.  There  is  a  charm- 
ing tale  by  Anatole  France,  'The  Juggler  of  Our  Lady,' 
in  which  a  young  monk  who  can  neither  study,  sing,  nor 
cook  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  offers  Her  his  only 
talent — juggling — and  is  caught  by  his  brethren  per- 
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forming  his  best  tricks  before  Her  smiling  image.  Why 
shouldn't  the  brigand  endeavour  to  catch  the  eye  of 
God  by  offering  Him  a  prize  such  as  would  appeal  to  a 
Superbrigand  ? 

After  all,  is  not  this  conception  of  God  as  the  Super- 
brigand  the  most  accurate  conception  of  all?  For  no 
one  in  the  world  acts  with  more  freedom  and  purpose 
than  the  Deity,  and  freedom  and  purpose  are  the  purest 
characteristics  of  brigands.  This  religious  sense  which 
he  derives  from  whatever  there  is  of  the  divine  in  his 
profession,  the  brigand  diffuses  around  him  inasmuch 
as  he  helps  to  create  a  sense  of  insecurity — one  of  the 
most  favourable  conditions  for  the  development  of  a 
true  religious  life.  Brigands  are  therefore  always  re- 
spected by  the  Church,  and  they  make  a  most  edifying 
death.  When  their  funeral  crosses  the  town,  every  male 
citizen  takes  off  his  hat  and  every  female  citizen  bows 
reverentially.  His  soul  enters  Heaven  by  the  Grand 
Diamond  Gates  reserved  for  public  personages. 

In  a  sense,  the  evolution  of  societies  may  be  described 
in  terms  of  the  evolution  of  brigandage  in  them.  But  it 
may  be  just  as  well  at  this  stage  to  define  what  we  mean 
by  'brigand'.  A  brigand  then  is  a  man  who  uses  violence 
for  a  definite  purpose  and  of  his  own  accord,  without 
acting  on  orders  from  a  social  authority  on  behalf  of  the 
community.  Viewed  in  this  light,  brigandage  presents 
a  variety  of  forms  which,  though  coexisting,  correspond 
to  quite  distinct  stages  of  evolution. 

Thus,  if  one  wishes  to  measure  the  distance  between 
Greece  and  Italy,  one  may  take  at  random  either  the 
distance  between  Mr.  Venizelos  and  Mr.  Mussolini,  or 
that  between  the  Greek  brigands  who  captured  the 
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foreign  Consul's  wife  at  Janina  and  the  Fascist  bravi  who 
kicked  and  beat  a  messenger  of  the  British  King  in 
Milan.  The  Italians  hold  that  'if  a  Greek  shakes  you  by 
the  hand,  you  should  always  count  your  fingers  after- 
wards'.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks  have  coined 
remarks  just  as  friendly  about  the  Italians.  But  the  fact 
remains — and  historical  truth  forces  me  to  place  it  on 
record — that,  in  this  particular  case  at  any  rate,  the 
Greek  brigands  asked  the  foreign  Consul  to  pay  500,000 
drachmas  for  the  privilege  of  recovering  his  wife — which 
offer,  I  understand,  the  said  Consul  is  still  carefully 
considering — while  the  Italian  brigands  kicked  and  beat 
the  Englishman  for  the  sake  of  Fascism  and  to  give  him 
a  taste  of  what  a  self-conscious  people  can  do  when  it 
sets  its  teeth  to  do  it. 

No  man  witli  a  healthy  sense  of  values  can  fail  to  see 
the  rise  in  the  evolution  of  the  type  which  this  difference 
implies.  In  the  Greek  case,  a  woman  is  kidnapped  for 
money — i.e.,  for  material  reasons;  in  the  Italian  case,  a 
man  is  kicked  and  beaten  in  order  to  impress  him  with 
the  majesty,  the  vigour,  and  the  giovinezza  of  Fascist 
Italy — an  aim  the  spiritual  character  of  which  is  obvious 
to  all  but  perhaps  the  beaten  man,  whose  views  can 
hardly  be  detached  enough  to  command  authority.  We 
are  therefore  in  the  presence  of  a  collectivity  more  ad- 
vanced in  its  evolution,  for  while  Mr.  Venizelos  needed 
the  subtlety  of  Ulysses  and  the  experience  of  Nestor, 
with  possibly  the  collaboration  of  not  a  few  brigands,  to 
secure  a  crushing  success  in  a  general  election  held  in 
perfect  freedom  (freedom  for  all,  including  brigands  but 
excluding  opponents) ,  Mr.  Mussolini  was  able  to  obtain  a 
safe  and  sound  parliament  by  highly  organized  methods 
which  guaranteed  unanimity  by  excluding  the  minority. 
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Yet  brigandage  can  develop  even  higher  than  in  the 
Janina  or  Milan  cases.  If  your  curious  eyes  will  turn  to 
Poland,  you  will  see  there  a  glorious  man — General 
Zeligowski — who  is  deservedly  famous.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  Poland,  enmeshed  in  the  inextricable  nets  of  inter- 
national law,  dared  not  bag  Vilna  by  the  well-known 
method  oi  the  fait  accompli,  General  Zeligowski  decided 
to  sacrifice  his  discipline  to  his  patriotism  and  rushed 
into  the  coveted  city  at  the  head  of  a  'rebellious  division'. 
The  League  of  Nations  frowned  at  the  Polish  representa- 
tive, who,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Peace,  had  to  face 
the  music  of  world  indignation  at  his  unseemly  act.  But 
the  Pole  in  Geneva  was  all  sad  purity  and  powerless  sor- 
row. 'Weeping  holy  water  with  his  penitent  eye,'  as  the 
admirable  Frenchman  put  it  for  evermore,  he  declared 
that  the  ways  of  generals  (and  particularly  of  Polish 
generals — a  brand  new  breed)  were  as  inscrutable  as 
those  of  Providence,  and  that  not  even  Poland  could 
keep  a  Polish  general  right  when  he  had  made  up  his — 
whatever  a  Polish  general  makes  up  in  such  cases — to 
go  wrong. 

So  there  it  was,  and  there  it  remained.  General  Zeli- 
gowski held  Vilna  until  the  world — all  but  Lithuania — 
got  used  to  the  idea,  and  then,  as  it  was  put  to  me  at  the 
time  in  Geneva,  he  resigned  his  position  of  rebel,  leaving 
Vilna  in  Polish  hands.  Here  brigandage  takes  on  a  truly 
sublime  air;  rising  above  petty  consuls'  wives  or  kings' 
messengers,  it  rushes  over  its  frontiers  and  bags  a  town. 

Having  attained  these  heights,  brigandage  acquires  a 
considerable  political  importance.  Statesmen  the  world 
over  meet  to  discuss  its  ins  and  outs,  and  eminent  jurists 
sit  and  argue  indefinitely  over  the  significance  of  its 
status  quo  ante,  its  faits  accomplis,  its  de facto  and  dejure,  and 
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many  more  abstruse  and  refined  conceptions  to  which 
its  wonderful  fertility  gives  birth.  The  land  in  which 
this  kind  of  brigandage  reaches  perfection  is,  of  course, 
China.  The  Chinese  are  known  mostly  as  the  inventors 
of  puzzles,  the  most  intricate  of  which  is  their  wonderful 
script  (which  some  ill-advised  folk  keep  calling  an  alpha- 
bet, as  if  the  Chinese  could  condescend  to  express  their 
recondite  thoughts  by  such  paltry  means  as  letters) .  Just 
as  a  Chinese  cabinet  differs  from  its  Western  counter- 
part— the  Western  piece  of  furniture  being  built  on  a 
geometrical  conception,  with  its  two  axes  of  symmetry, 
its  doors  and  drawers  vertically  and  horizontally  aligned 
as  Euclid  directed,  while  the  Chinese  thing  is  all  zigzags, 
nooks  and  corners,  arches  and  dragons,  with  all  kinds  of 
unexpected  quirks  at  odd  places — so  the  Chinese  state 
differs  from  our  Western  centralized  and  axial  adminis- 
trations, and  shows  provinces  cut  about  zigzag-wise  by 
tu-chuns  and  other  misgovernors,  and  unexpected  wars 
leading  up  to  unbelievable  peaces  in  puzzlelike  dis- 
order. In  China,  towns  are  nothing  more  than  the 
tokens  of  exchange,  or  the  pawns,  in  a  wider  game,  and 
the  spoils  of  the  sport  are  provinces.  A  brigandage  of  a 
high  order  indeed. 

Sublimer  still  the  brigand  who  bags  a  whole  nation ! 
At  this  point  I  am  afraid  I  must  wax  nationalistic  and 
roundly  declare  that  Spain  possesses  the  best  specimen 
of  this  category.  General  Primo  de  Rivera  had  tried 
every  possible  way  up  the  ladder  of  power,  beginning 
at  the  very  beginning.  First,  he  chose  the  right  family 
relationship.  With  a  shrewdness  the  precocity  of  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  marvellous  feature  of  his  career  and 
his  strongest  claim  to  admiration,  he  decided  to  be  born 
the  nephew  of  a  field  marshal  who  had  no  sons.  A  man 
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who  could  begin  life  with  so  keen  a  sense  of  strategy  was 
bound  to  rise  swiftly  in  the  military  hierarchy,  and  so 
Primo  de  Rivera  became  a  general  when  his  college 
comrades  were  still  struggling  asthmatically  up  the 
slopes  of  lieutenant-colonelcy.  It  was  then  that  he  began 
to  hear  voices  like  Joan  of  Arc  and  to  talk  through  his 
helmet  like  . . .  — you  can  fill  this  gap  with  your  favourite 
name — until  one  day,  finding  the  nation  did  not  rise  to 
the  occasion  wasted  on  her,  he  made  up  his — again 
whatever  a  Spanish  general  makes  up  when  he  decides 
something — and  assaulted  the  state  and  bagged  the 
nation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  brigandage  could  rise 
to  higher  levels,  and  of  course  it  does  not.  Moreover, 
brigandage  of  this  particular  character  is  much  less  fre- 
quent than  might  be  thought.  You  may  read  news  to 
the  contrary  now  and  then,  but  more  often  than  not  the 
news  is  misleading,  owing  to  an  unwarranted  use  of  this 
highly  technical  term  brigand.  Thus,  it  is  not  rare  to 
read  in  American  newspapers  that  Nicaraguan  brigands 
have  attacked  a  few  American  marines  who  happened 
to  be  out  in  the  bushy  hills  analysing  Nicaraguan  votes 
to  test  their  purity.  Yet  a  mere  glance  at  the  situation 
reveals  that  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  connexion  arises 
out  of  a  well-meant  but  evident  misunderstanding;  for 
it  is  an  essential  condition  of  brigandage  that  force 
should  be  used  with  some  definite  aim  in  view,  such  as 
the  exchange  of  500,000  drachmas  for  a  missing  wife, 
the  assertion  of  a  great  nation's  giovinezzd,  or  the  bagging 
of  a  town,  province,  nation,  or  territory. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  General  Sandino  and  his  fol- 
lowers are  afield  for  no  purpose  whatsoever  known  to 
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the  American  press.  Indeed,  were  we  to  judge  by  the 
criterion  of  brigandage  just  defined  (i.e.,  the  existence 
of  a  definite  aim  for  the  violence  used),  not  Sandino's 
men  but  the  American  marines  might — at  least  by 
hurried  people — be  mistaken  for  brigands.  For  they, 
at  any  rate,  are  using  force  with  a  clear  aim  in  view — 
namely,  to  guarantee  that  the  Nicaraguan  election  shall 
come  up  to  the  highest  possible  standards,  say  those  of 
Chicago.  The  nobility  of  such  a  purpose  would  then 
entitle  American  marines  in  Nicaragua  to  rank  with  the 
highest  and  most  reputable  categories  of  brigands 
known  in  history.  Unfortunately  for  them,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  even  the  American  marines  in  Nicaragua 
can  be  considered  as  brigands,  despite  their  gallant 
efforts,  for  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  answer  to  the 
second  requirement  of  brigandage — that  the  brigand 
must  use  violence  of  his  own  accord  and  not  in  response 
to  orders  from  a  social  authority  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
munity. Now  there  is  one  thing,  if  nothing  else,  which 
is  perfectly  clear  about  the  Nicaraguan  situation:  the 
marines  are  not  there  of  their  own  accord,  but  as  a  re- 
sult of  orders  received  from  Washington.  Wherever  the 
brigandage — if  any— lies,  it  lies  not  in  them. 

By  this  rather  meandering  road — for  we  are  men  of 
leisure  and  the  whole  world  is  our  estate — we  attain 
the  upper  reaches  of  our  idea.  Our  vista  suddenly 
widens  out  and  we  begin  to  discern  the  possibility  of 
extending  our  views  of  brigandage  from  the  world  of 
men  to  the  world  of  nations.  Let  us  remember  our 
definition  of  the  brigand :  the  man  who  uses  violence  for 
a  definite  aim  and  of  his  own  accord,  without  carrying 
out  orders  given  him  by  a  social  authority  on  behalf  of 
the  community.    In  the  world  of  nations,  the  'brigand' 
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nation  would  be  that  nation  which  uses  force  against 
another  nation  with  a  definite  aim  in  view  and  without 
acting  upon  orders  from  an  international  authority  on 
behalf  of  the  world  community. 

Nothing  in  our  definition  prejudges  the  quality  of  the 
aim  in  view.  The  brigand  may  attack  a  coach  in  order 
to  bag  the  spoils  or  in  order  to  right  a  wrong.  Brigand 
he  remains  if  he  takes  'justice'  in  his  own  hands  instead 
of  trusting  the  judges  of  the  community.  The  'brigand' 
nation  may — in  her  own  eyes  she  generally  does — use 
force  with  the  noblest  possible  motives,  usually  in  order 
to  confer  on  the  victim  nation  benefits  which  the  poor 
thing  is  too  backward  even  to  understand,  still  less  to 
be  grateful  for.  Yet  'brigand'  nation  she  remains.  The 
issue  is  simple.  It  has  been  unnecessarily  confused  by  a 
red  herring  about  'entanglements'.  A  nation  has  a  right 
to  refuse  entanglements — positive  engagements  to  do 
this  or  that  thing.  But  has  she  a  right  to  play  the  apostle, 
the  brigand,  or  the  giddy  goat  of  her  own  accord  with- 
out coming  up  to  the  standard  of  civilized  people,  and 
therefore  without  arguing  the  matter  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  community? 

The  brigand,  we  know,  was  a  useful  social  figure  in 
primitive  times.  In  the  civilized  world  he  has  become 
obsolete.  When  is  brigandage  among  nations  going  to 
become  obsolete  in  the  world  community? 


IV 

Bulls — Irish,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

'iiiKRK  was  oiKC  an  Irish  olliccr  in  the  Spanish  army  .  .  . 
and,  by  thi'  wa),  yon  may  want  to  know  what  he  was 
doing  there.  I'he  faet  is  tliat  tlie  Spanish  army  is — and 
always  was-  particuhirly  rich  in  Irish  names.  The  Irish 
came  over  at  all  limes,  but  the  migration  was  particu- 
larly heavy  in  the  periods  when  England's  chronic  efibrt 
to  convert  Ireland  to  the  English  gospel  of  freedom  be- 
came more  strenuous  than  usual.  They  were  attracted 
to  Spain  not  only  because  the  two  nations  held  a  similar 
attitude  towards  incomprehensible  things — which  atti- 
tude is  commonly  known  as  religion — but  because 
Spain  had  made  it  her  special  business  to  uphold  the 
particular  attitude  known  as  Roman  Catholic.  I  doubt, 
however,  whether  this  religious  similarity  is  the  main 
link  between  the  two  peoples.  I  am  even  inclined  to 
take  it  as  a  mere  symptom  of  their  true  affinity,  which 
is  one  of  race  and  psychology. 

This  view  would  have  the  advantage  of  explaining 
not  only  why  there  are  many  Irishmen  in  Spain,  but 
why  they  should  nearly  all  be  found  in  the  military  pro- 
fession. This  fact  illustrates  the  keen  taste  for  civil  war 
which  is  one  of  the  most  lovable  characteristics  of  both 
races.  The  army,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Spain,  is 
chiefly  a  weapon  for  civil  war. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  civil  war.  It  lets  off  steam 
and  brutality  in  a  limited  home  area  instead  of  upsetting 
the  peace  of  the  world  at  large.  Furthermore,  while  it 
enriches  the  national  soul  with  the  experience  of  sorrow, 
it  does  not  expose  it  to  the  two  poisons  which  an  inter- 
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national  war  leaves  behind:  in  the  conquered,  humilia- 
tion; in  the  conqueror,  the  callousness  of  power. 

The  tendency  to  indulge  in  civil  war,  however,  is  not 
the  only  manifestation  of  the  affinity  which  all  careful 
observers  have  noted  between  Ireland  and  Spain.  There 
is  another  which  has  not  attracted  as  much  notice  as  it 
perhaps  deserves.  I  refer  to  their  common  interest  in 
bulls.  Not  the  bulls  which  take  a  somewhat  prominent, 
if  involuntary,  part  in  bull  fights;  but  the  bulls  which 
both  Spaniards  and  Irishmen  particularly  delight  in, 
those  elusive,  almost  legendary  beasts  known  as  'Irish 
bulls'. 

An  Irish  bull  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  creatures  in 
all  creation  to  define,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  fence 
between  psychology  and  zoology.  But  I  have  said 
'standing',  and  the  most  authoritative  definition  of  the 
Irish  bull  denies  me  the  use  of  that  word.  It  is  attributed 
to  an  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  'What  is  an  Irish  bull?'  he 
was  asked;  and  he  answered:  'When  you  see  three  cows 
standing  in  a  meadow,  that  which  is  sitting  is  the  Irish 
bull.'  Here  is  a  less  episcopal,  yet  a  weightier  definition: 
'The  difference  between  an  Irish  and  an  ordinary  bull 
is  that  the  Irish  bull  is  always  pregnant.' 

Now  that  is  precisely  the  quality  which  gives  the 
Irish  bull  its  Spanish  flavour.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  saying 
which  goes  off  the  way  of  logic,  but  when  you  think  it  is 
merely  straying,  you  find  it  really  went  off  because  the 
things  to  be  found  to  right  or  left  were  more  precious 
than  any  to  be  met  on  the  road  ahead.  The  most  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  an  Irish  bull  is  Sancho  Panza's  im- 
mortal dictum — that  which  in  itself  would  make  Don 
Quixote  worth  reading:  'Every  man  is  as  God  made 
him,  and  sometimes  worse.' 
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It  applies  with  wonderful  accuracy  to  the  Irish  officer 
whom  I  have  kept  patiently  waiting  all  this  time  in  my 
first  line.  His  grandfather  had  been  a  great  name  in  the 
Spanish  Army.  He  had  inherited  the  titles,  both 
Spanish  and  Irish,  which  adorned  the  family,  but  was 
less  addicted  to  Mars  than  to  Apollo,  and,  I  must  add, 
to  Bacchus.  In  the  worship  of  these  two  deities  he  had 
squandered  the  little  money  left  him  by  his  illustrious 
ancestor.  As  the  possessions  of  the  poor  are  always  sure 
to  attract  the  covetous  eyes  of  the  rich,  a  wealthy  rela- 
tion of  his,  a  minister  of  one  of  Queen  Isabella  IPs 
numerous  cabinets,  bethought  himself  of  purchasing 
one  of  the  Irishman's  titles  of  nobility  which  he  fancied 
would  add  to  the  already  numerous  attractions  of  his 
son.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the  Cabinet  Minister  had 
his  Irish  cousin  made  a  member  of  an  Order  much 
coveted  by  people  who  covet  such  things.  He  found  a 
convenient  opportunity  in  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
Queen,  and  one  morning  Her  Majesty  was  asked  to  sign 
a  paper  in  which  she  informed  the  Irishman  (and  in- 
formed herself)  that  in  order  to  celebrate  the  Royal 
elation  at  the  birth  of  the  Prince,  it  was  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure  to  knight  him.  Captain  O'X  received  this 
mark  of  Royal  pleasure  with  feelings  as  mixed  as  tiie 
drink  he  happened  to  be  imbibing  when  the  postman 
brought  him  the  news.  He  knew  a  knighthood  meant 
fees  and  taxes,  formal  visits,  a  uniform  to  get  out  of 
pawn  and  have  cleaned,  sundry  irksome  ceremonies. 
He  asked  the  waiter  for  pen  and  ink  and  wrote  to  the 
Cabinet  Minister  an  official  letter  which  earned  him  a 
well-deserved  immortality:  'Sir,  I  am  deeply  honoured 
by  the  mark  of  Royal  distinction  with  which  I  have  been 
favoured,  but  am  bound  to  decline  it,  being  absolutely 
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certain  of  deserving  no  credit  whatsoever  for  the  happy 
event  which  it  is  meant  to  celebrate.' 

Sheer  devihsh  pride,  of  course,  for  a  true,  loyal  sub- 
ject should  have  found  in  his  humble  heart  abundant 
reasons  for  accepting  the  gift.  If  the  monarch  incarnates 
the  nation,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  events  of  his  or  her 
family  are  national  events.  Inversely,  all  national  hap- 
penings are  bound  to  affect  the  life  of  the  monarch.  The 
intellectual  attainments  of  a  Spanish  citizen  might, 
therefore,  not  unreasonably  be  considered  one  of  the 
causes  which,  by  raising  the  spirits  of  the  Crown,  con- 
tributed to  its  creative  power  and  therefore  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  dynasty.  Such  deep  feelings  of  national 
solidarity  are,  alas,  lacking  in  Ireland  (the  Spain  of  the 
North)  and  in  Spain  (the  Ireland  of  the  South). 

Not  so  in  Italy.  If  I  am  to  believe  The  Survey^  the 
Messagero  recently  published  'The  Joy  of  a  Fascist',  a 
letter  which  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full: 

I  wish  to  announce  that  Saturday  my  wife  gave  birth  to 
three  children.  Triplets  used  to  be  a  rare  occurrence,  but 
since  the  exhortation  of  our  glorious  Duce  they  now  com- 
mence to  be  frequent.  My  case,  however,  or  rather  that  of 
my  wife,  is  altogether  wonderful.  When  you  think  that  after 
eight  sons  born  one  at  a  time,  now  they  begin  to  come  three 
at  a  time !  My  only  grief  is  that  the  newborn  are  all  girls 
and  will  not  be  able  to  bear  arms  for  their  Great  Country. 
Having  six  sons  living,  the  triplets  have  increased  the  size 
of  our  family  in  one  stroke  fifty  per  cent.  And  continuing 
in  this  fashion,  my  wife,  who  is  only  thirty-three,  will  be 
able  eventually  to  form  an  entire  company !  Long  live  Italy, 
long  live  the  Duce,  long  live  the  Family ! 

I  should  like  somebody  to  go  and  interview  the  lady 
'who  is  only  thirty-three'  and  ask  her  sotto  voce  a  few 
straight  questions  on  population.    Her  opinion  would 
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assuredly  lack  the  authority  of  the  eminent  Italian 
specialists  who  have  pored  over  this  most  fertile  of  sub- 
jects, but  it  might  be  more  readable,  if  perhaps  less 
printable.  It  is  plain  that  this  joyous  Fascist  is  a  far  more 
advanced  type  of  citizen  than  the  Irish-Spanish  cap- 
tain. For  while  Captain  O'X  refused  to  acknowledge 
his  respectful  co-operation  as  a  dutiful  subject  in  the 
continuation  of  the  dynasty,  the  joyous  Fascist  was 
spontaneously  ready  to  recognize  the  inspiring  co- 
operation of  the  Duce  in  the  multiplication  of  his 
family.   An  admirable  example  of  faith  in  leadership. 

Every  one  knows — indeed,  is  he  allowed  to  forget? — 
that  there  was  a  time  when  Italy  was  not  led.  She  had 
not  yet  discovered  Signor  Mussolini,  which  is  hardly 
surprising,  since  Signor  Mussolini  had  not  yet  dis- 
covered himself.  Not  being  led,  Italy  was  overpopu- 
lated,  and  the  overflow  of  her  population  went  to  the 
United  States,  to  Argentina,  and  to  France.  When  the 
United  States  decided  to  close  her  gates  to  European 
immigration,  or  at  any  rate,  to  keep  them  severely  ajar, 
there  was  consternation  in  Italy.  What  was  to  be  done 
with  the  surplus  ?  Signor  Mussolini  came  to  provide  the 
answer.  Surplus?  He  felt  equal  to  governing  that  sur- 
plus as  well  as  the  rest.  For  a  man  with  his  immense 
capacity  for  leadership,  a  limitation  of  his  flock  was  an 
insult.  'Let  them  stay',  he  ordered.  'In  fact,'  he 
snapped,  'let  no  one  get  out  without  my  permission. 
We  need  every  man  at  home.' 

For  Signor  Mussolini  is  not  only  forcible  but  logical. 
His  argument  is  that  Italy  is  not  a  decrepit  nation  like 
.  .  .  others.  (All  Fascists  know  what  he  means.)  Italian 
mothers  are  not  effete  women,  losing  their  fertility  in 
selfish   pursuits.     They  can  still   bear  triplets   at   the 
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slightest  exhortation  from  the  Duce,  because  Italy  is  a 
young,  vigorous  nation,  brimful  with  joyous,  energetic 
sons.   So  let  them  stay.   The  more  the  merrier. 

Now,  there  is  a  fine  attitude  in  all  this — an  open, 
frank,  acceptance  of  life,  a  courageous  statesmanship 
which,  provided  it  be  free  from  aggressiveness,  is  pleas- 
ing. But  what  about  those  exhortations?  Are  they  ad- 
ministered only  for  triplets?  Or  also  for  'doublets'? 
And  is  it  possible  that  they  may  be  found  effective  even 
for  'singlets'  ?  Ecco  il  problema.  The  joy  of  that  Fascist 
at  his  wonderful  case — or,  as  he  charmingly  and  truth- 
fully corrects  himself,  at  the  wonderful  case  of  his  wife — 
appears  in  contrast  to  the  lack  of  joy  of  other  Fascists 
less  fortunate.  There  are  statistical  rumours  afield. 
Statistics  often  lie  and,  in  a  subject  such  as  this,  the 
tendency  to  lie  would  be  overwhelming  in  any  self- 
respecting  statistician;  but  the  rumours  are  too  bad  to 
be  untrue.  It  appears  that  Italy  is  going  the  same  way 
which  France,  Britain,  and  Germany  went  before  her. 
Her  birth-rate  is  falling.  In  vain  the  Duce  pronounces 
eloquent  and  moving  exhortations.  In  vain  does  the 
government  strengthen  the  admirable  virtue  thereof 
with  a  bonus  of  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  lire  for 
families  of  eighteen  children.  (Subsequently  the  bounty 
was  offered  for  twelve  children,  and  then  for  ten;  but 
with  no  more  success.)  In  vain,  among  other  allure- 
ments of  a  more  substantial  kind,  such  as  tax-exemption, 
are  fathers  of  large  families  tempted  with  the  somewhat 
dubious  advantage  of  free  rides  in  street  cars  .  .  .  still  the 
birth-rate  falls. 

There  are  many  explanations  of  this  awkward  fact. 
The  rationalist  may  prefer  a  scientific  theory,  such  as  a 
fall  in  the  standard  of  living  caused  by  overcrowding, 
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which  in  turn  is  the  result  of  exclusion  of  Italian  immi- 
grants from  America.  Or  he  may  prefer  to  attribute  it 
to  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  produced  by  the  Duce's 
wise  administration — for,  as  long  as  an  explanation  is 
scientific,  the  rationalist  does  not  care  which  way  it 
works.  The  psychologist  will  point  to  the  effect  of 
official  inducements  on  prospective  parents.  'When  the 
State  offers  so  many  compensations  for  having  children, 
there  must  be  a  catch  in  it,'  married  couples  may  argue, 
with  a  certain  shrewdness  which  one  does  not  naturally 
associate  with  the  married  condition. 

The  phantasist,  whose  views  on  life  are  generally 
more  mature,  will  probably  seek  the  reason  for  Italy's 
plight  in  the  dismal  Fascist  philosophy  which  subordi- 
nates the  individual  to  the  State,  'Since  we  are  to  be 
but  pawns  in  Italy's  game',  the  queue  of  prospective 
Italians  on  the  threshold  of  incarnation  will  say,  'we 
may  just  as  well  remain  where  we  are — or  rather,  are 
not.  For  -this  is  not  a  case  of  "to  be  or  not  to  be",  but  a 
choice  between  two  ways  of  not  being.'  Yet  all  these 
explanations,  even  the  last,  are  worthless.  For  the  fact 
is  that  the  birth-rate  falls  in  Italy  for  exactly  the  same 
reason  that  it  falls  in  France,  in  England,  in  Germany, 
and  in  every  other  European  nation — namely,  that  the 
European  continent  is  now  undergoing  a  phase  of 
declining  fertility. 

You  may,  of  course,  argue  that  such  an  explanation 
resembles  that  of  the  Doctor  in  Moliere:  'Why  does 
opium  make  people  sleep?  Because  it  has  a  sleep- 
producing  virtue.'  But  I  would  draw  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  though  Moliere  meant  to  be  comic,  his 
Doctor's  explanation  is  as  far  as  we  are  ever  likely  to 
get  in  trying  to  understand  why  opium  does  what  cauli- 
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flower  cannot  do,  and  why  Italian  women,  patriotic,- 
self-denying,  and  devout  as  they  are,  find  themselves 
threatened  with  sterility  just  as  if,  oblivious  of  the 
Duce's  exhortations,  they  wasted  their  lives  in  frivolous 
pursuits.  That  it  was  not  coal,  steam,  and  iron  which 
brought  about  the  impressive  increase  in  European 
population  that  transformed  the  world  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  despite  a  multiplica- 
tion of  economic  power  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
nineteenth,  the  twentieth  century  sees  Europe  gradually 
smitten  with  sterility,  particularly  in  those  lands  which 
are  most  advanced  economically.  Europe  was  prolific 
in  men  just  when  it  began  to  be  prolific  in  inventions, 
and  then  it  ceased  to  be  prolific  in  men  while  its  in- 
ventive power  increased.  We  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
mystery.  We  know  more  when  we  know  it  is  a  mystery 
than  when  we  thought  we  knew  it  to  be  a  law. 

But  what  becomes  of  Italy's  claims  in  all  this?  It  so 
happened  that  the  wave  of  lower  fertility  which  began 
in  France  and  Ireland  and  passed  over  to  England  (it 
began  in  France  and  Ireland  in  order  to  show  that  the 
question  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion)  took  a  little 
time  before  it  reached  Germany.  That  brief  respite, 
granted  perhaps  by  God's  Infinite  Mischievousness  in 
order  to  get  some  fun  out  of  His  creatures,  gave  rise  to 
a  considerable  amount  of  solemn  nonsense,  which, 
written  in  German  as  it  was,  passed  as  Gospel  truth  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  Great  War.  But  Ger- 
many's fertility  began  to  abate  also.  Consequently, 
nonsense  had  to  migrate  to  summer  quarters.  We  then 
began  to  hear  about  Italy  wanting  a  share  in  the  world 
(she  could  not  decently  borrow  Germany's  metaphor — 
a  place  in  the  sun!)  because  she  needed  room  for  her 
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suqDlus  population;  and  hardly  had  we  begun  to  weigh 
this  claim  when  the  wind  changed  and  we  were  told 
with  pride  and  self-admiration  that  Italy  needed  no  help 
for  her  surplus  men;  that  she  would  keep  them  all;  that 
youthful  and  vigorous  nations  need  all  their  men,  and 
that  numbers  must  ultimately  tell — with  a  significant 
look  at  empty  spaces.  .  .  . 

At  this  stage  the  Mischievous  Deity  quietly  pulls  the 
strings  and  the  fertility  of  Italian  women  begins  to 
decline.   Exit  nonsense  ? 


V 

Centaurs. 

SPANISH  proverbs,  like  human  faces,  grow  upon  one. 
The  most  indifferent  to  the  passer-by  will  reveal  trea- 
sures of  human  life  to  the  sympathetic  obser\'er.  There 
is  an  old  Spanish  saying  truly  fascinating  in  its  apparent 
evidence:  The  horse  is  thinking  one  thing,  and  another  the 
man  who  is  saddling  him.  There  is  the  picture  in  its 
tantalizing  complexity:  the  two  streams  of  thought  for 
ever  close  and  for  ever  separate — so  close  that,  were 
thought  of  the  nature  of  electricity,  the  two  streams 
might  mingle  through  the  hands  of  the  active  man  and 
the  skin  of  the  passive  horse.  But  no.  Those  hands 
moving  to  and  fro  like  birds  with  a  purpose  and  that 
ample  hide  covering  the  quiet,  powerful  body  insulate 
the  thought-fluid  which  flows  through  the  mind  of  the 
horse  and  the  mind  of  the  man.  Thus  the  two  creatures 
remain  separate  for  ever  while  in  close  vicinity  and  co- 
operation. 

Can  we  imagine  an  equal  separation  of  thoughts  and 
yet  a  more  intimate  co-operation'^in  life?  Are  there  not 
centaurs  carrying  within  their  microcosm  the  man  who 
saddles  and  the  horse  who  lets  himself  be  saddled,  each 
thinking  in  his  own  way?  Of  course  there  are,  for  men 
are  nothing  else.  No  wonder  the  world  is  so  complicated 
a  place  and  its  pattern  so  intricate.  For  when  you  are 
listening  to  a  rational  man  erect  on  his  two  lower  limbs, 
you  may  suddenly  discover  the  horse  in  him  falling  on  all 
fours,  so  to  speak,  to  find  its  level,  then  neighing  like  a 
Derby  winner — if  those  aristocrats  of  the  equine  world 
can  condescend  to  be  articulate. 

D  2 
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I  well  remember  one  such  scene.  It  was  in  Geneva  in 
that  unforgettable  year  1924,  when  the  Premiers  of 
France  and  England  presented  to  the  world  their  new- 
born infant,  the  Protocol,  clad  in  the  overflowing  silks 
and  bright  array  of  their  bilingual  eloquence.  That 
morning  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  was  to  speak  and 
there  had  been  a  rush  for  tickets.  The  gates  of  the  Salle 
de  la  Reformation,  under  the  austere  roof  of  which  the 
League  Assembly  dreams  future  peace  unmolested  by 
present  ugliness,  were  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  peace 
lovers.  Christians  all.  Men  of  good  will.  Men  to  whom 
the  idea  of  strife  was  abhorrent  and  that  of  physical 
violence  positively  repulsive.  But  men  who  were  more 
numerous  than  the  seats  available.  There  they  were, 
thronging  the  doors  to  hear  the  apostle  of  the  new  (and 
yet  old)  faith.  And  so,  when  the  gates  were  opened,  you 
should  have  seen  the  men  of  peace  transformed  into 
horses  of  war!  Pacifists?  The  'paci'  gone,  the  'fists'  re- 
mained. And  the  elbows!  The  crowd  of  maddened 
creatures,  eager  to  hear  the  Word  of  Peace,  applied  to 
the  letter  the  saying  of  a  famous  French  actress:  Tn  this 
life,  one  must  fit  spurs  to  one's  elbows.'  The  weak  went 
to  the  wall.    Several  women  fainted. 

Sometimes  the  very  reverse  happens.  The  horse  is 
allowed  to  play  his  usual  pranks  as  a  matter  of  'nor- 
malcy', so  that  people  get  used  to  seeing  him  kick  and 
rise  on  his  hind  legs  and  even  foam  at  the  mouth;  and 
yet,  when  least  expected,  the  beast  will  subside  and  the 
centaur  will  behave  like  a  perfect  gentleman  (the  only 
thing,  by  the  way,  in  which  man  can  reach  perfection). 

For  example,  some  people  are  much  frightened  at  the 
development   of  communism   in   Europe.     There  are 
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several  parliaments  in  which  the  communist  group  is 
beginning  to  count  as  a  political  force.  But  who  does 
not  see  in  this  the  very  death  sentence  of  communism? 
Communism  to  count  as  a  political  force?  Doesn't 
communism  hold  'politics'  in  utmost  contempt?  What 
is  a  parliament  to  communism  but  a  talking  machine? 
French  communists,  for  instance,  when  you  hear  them 
in  their  constituencies  or  read  about  them  in  their 
papers,  are  as  wild  as  it  is  prescribed  they  should  be  in 
their  original  Russian  regulations;  and  their  wildness 
keeps  strictly  to  the  rules,  or  else.  .  .  .  Very  well.  The 
French  Parliament  is  therefore  one  of  the  institutions 
which  they  despise.  In  fact,  it  would  inspire  an  AU- 
Russian  Soviet  Council  of  six  hundred  men  or  there- 
abouts with  enough  indignation  to  keep  them  talking  for 
at  least  forty-eight  hours  of  continuous  sitting— one  of 
the  most  convincing  anti-parliamentary  activities  which 
can  be  witnessed. 

Yet,  when  the  French  communists  enter  the  French 
Chamber,  behold!  they  become  as  traditional  French 
parliamentarians  as  you  can  find  in  France.  Rowdy? 
No  doubt.  But  since  when  has  rowdyism  been  con- 
sidered incompatible  with  the  best  parliamentary  tra- 
ditions of  France  (and  other  nations)?  Their  ideas  may 
be  Russian — since  they  come  straight  from  Karl  Marx, 
who  was  a  German  Jew — but  their  ways  are  French  and, 
far  from  being  dictated  by  Judeo-German  logic,  they  are 
prompted  by  the  best  vintages  of  Burgundy,  Medoc,  and 
even  Champagne.  (I  hope,  by  the  way,  that  these 
references  to  prohibited  beverages  will  not  be  found 
offensive  in  the  land  of  the  free  with  amendments.) 

Now,  the  ways  of  the  French  are  eminently  fitted  to 
parliamentary  life.    They  tend  to  create  a  parliament 
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Strongly  departmentalized  (with  apologies  for  this  un- 
seemly word),  in  which  every  detail  is  regulated  before- 
hand down  to  the  petty  arrangements  whereby  deputies 
of  different  groups  are  apportioned  to  the  several  com- 
mittees. The  communist  group  fits  into  this  machinery 
without  the  slightest  hitch.  Moreover,  communism  is 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  In  a  dictatorship,  the 
first  thing  that  disappears  is  the  right  of  free  discussion. 
And  if  a  Frenchman— communist  or  not — cannot  argue, 
what  shall  he  do  with  his  head?  It  is  not  so  decorative 
an  organ  as  the  Englishman's,  which  can  go  erect  on 
its  own  merits  irrespective  of  the  thought,  or  lack  there- 
of, which  it  carries.  A  French  head,  alas,  can  only  be 
used  for  argument,  and  the  rapiers  of  the  French  lan- 
guage are  meant  to  be  crossed  in  intellectual  duellings 
every  day.  No,  dictatorship  is  not  for  the  Frenchman. 
He  may  be  a  communist  by  profession,  and  even  by 
conviction;  but  being  a  Frenchman,  he  is  a  bourgeois. 
And  so  the  phrase  'French  communist'  describes  not 
merely  a  centaur,  but  a  monster  of  nature.  The  French 
communist  may  be  trusted  to  see  that  his  'French'  keeps 
his  'communist'  at  bay.  One  of  the  ways  he  manages  it 
is  by  allowing  himself  full  freedom  to  waste  his  breath 
in  hot-air  expansions. 

There  is  more  than  mere  hot  air  in  the  expansions 
which  have  at  times  focused  attention  on  the  Serbian 
Parliament.  The  sittings  of  the  Skupshtina  have  often 
been  described  as  'noisy'.  But  when  the  noise  in  ques- 
tion is  that  of  revolver  shots,  the  phrase  is  hardly 
adequate.  In  Belgrade,  therefore,  we  may  have  to  re- 
store our  symbol  to  its  normal  position.  The  usual 
bearing  of  the  animal  would  be  the  human.  Arguments 
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would  be  the  normal  weapons.  But  we  can  well  imagine 
that  for  some  of  the  splendid  Serbian  centaurs  just  come 
to  the  Town  of  Discussions  from  the  lonely  valleys  of 
adventure  and  the  peaks  of  magnificent  achievement, 
an  argument  would  appear  a  rather  emasculated  form 
of  activity.  Add  the  cumulative  effect  of  years  of  self- 
denial.  Call  forth  your  imaginative  powers  and  see  the 
forces  of  repressed  will  and  primitive  strength  being 
bottled  up  year  after  year  within  those  ample  chests 
flanked  by  arms  made  for  power  and  free  movement. 
Consider  the  tardy  brain  irritated  by  its  own  inefficient 
use  of  the  civil  weapons  of  logic;  the  hot  underworlds 
of  the  passions  made  hotter  and  hotter  by  self-denying 
suppression  and  intellectual  fumbling;  and  above  all, 
imagine  all  these  things  acting  and  reacting  on  themselves 
as  they  meet  their  own  images  in  the  eyes  of  the  men 
opposite — and  you  will  readily  understand  how  one  day 
arguments  yield  to  armaments  and  blood  is  spilt  in  what 
our  elders  called,  in  their  quaint  dialect,  'The  Temple 
of  the  Laws'. 

A  danger,  no  doubt.  But  an  internal  danger.  A  civil 
war — says  Unamuno — is  the  cleanest  of  all  wars,  for, 
since  it  cannot  be  waged  to  further  national  interests,  it 
cannot  be  material  and  must  needs  be  fought  with  an 
ideal  purpose.  The  argument  is  perhaps  too  partial  to 
civil  war,  as  was  to  be  expected  of  a  Spaniard;  for  Spain 
is  a  country  more  interested  in  civil  war  than  in  foreign, 
because  she  is  even  more  insular  than  England  and  can- 
not summon  enough  curiosity  towards  foreigners  to 
make  her  want  to  fight  against  them.  (I  am,  of  course, 
speaking  of  modern  Spain.  In  the  old  days  foreigners 
were  mostly  heretics,  and  heretics  were  worth  bothering 
about  and  even  destroying.  But  mere  foreigners,  why?) 
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There  is  no  question  that  a  civil  war  may  be  a  pretty 
sorry  affair  if  personal  feuds  and  unclean  interests  get 
entangled  with  the  free  play  of  internecine  passions. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  civil  wars,  by  definition,  are 
home  evils  and  therefore  limited  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
nation  that  indulges  in  them.  They  are  like  those  vices 
which  only  injure  those  who  are  afflicted  by  them  without 
necessarily  hurting  others. 

The  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes — the  very  name  of 
whose  kingdom  suggests  that  their  national  unity  is  still 
problematic,  to  say  the  least — are  therefore  in  for  hard 
times  which  may  bring  a  regular  civil  war  in  their  train. 
But  even  if  it  should  come  to  that,  such  an  event  need 
not  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  provided  it  is  respected 
as  a  purely  internal  strife.  In  fact,  there  is  an  element  of 
safety  for  the  world  in  the  conditions  which  provide  that 
a  people  such  as  the  Serbians,  whose  temper  leans  to- 
wards strength  and  dominion,  should  be  organized 
under  a  parliamentary  system  which  rests  theoretically, 
at  least,  on  intellectual  selection.  The  conflict  between 
system  and  temperament  prevents  too  perfect  a  national 
organization — in  itself  a  healthy  result  both  from  the 
individual  and  from  the  universal  point  of  view.  Now 
and  then,  it  is  true,  this  conflict  leads  to  a  battle  in  par- 
liament. But  a  parliament  is  the  safest  of  battlefields 
and  the  one  in  which  the  world  can  best  afford  to  lose  a 
man  now  and  then. 

The  situation  in  Italy  is  the  very  reverse.  Here  is  a 
nation  eminently  intellectual,  in  which  a  true  parlia- 
mentary system,  with  its  tendency  to  intellectual  selec- 
tion, would  have  led — as  it  did — to  bewilderment.  In- 
tellectual methods  in  intellectual  peoples  are  sure  to 
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lead  to  deadlocks.  Why?  Simply  because  light  is  only 
useful  on  condition  that  it  be  allowed  to  come  from  one 
or  two  quarters  only,  so  that  shadows  may  make  objects 
stand  out  in  bold  relief.  Democracy  needs  particularly 
strong  shadows  and  not  merely  bold  but  grotesque  re- 
liefs, in  order  that  the  objects  of  public  discussion  may 
be  appraised  by  all  kinds  of  mental  eyes.  But  if  the  light 
of  intellect  comes  from  everywhere  and  shadows  are 
obliterated,  the  world  becomes  a  blank  of  light  as  un- 
readable as  the  blank  of  darkness. 

Hence  the  true  esoteric  meaning  of  fascism,  which 
may  be  made  clearest  to  a  democratic  reader  by  ex- 
plaining it  in  terms  of  democratic  politics.  What  is  an 
election  ?  An  operation  whereby  the  governing  oligarchy 
is  elected.  After  all,  all  government  is  oligarchical,  for 
the  few  must  command  the  many,  or  else  chaos  results. 
That  granted,  the  key  to  the  classification  of  political 
systems  lies  in  the  method  whereby  the  oligarchy  is 
elected.  In  England  and  America,  such  a  choice  takes 
place  by  means  of  a  complicated  system  which  includes 
newspaper  articles  on  imports,  exports,  and  income  tax, 
investigations  as  to  the  character  of  the  person  nomi- 
nated, and  the  depositing  of  little  pieces  of  paper  in 
specially  provided  boxes — such  pieces  of  paper  being 
also  provided  with  printed  names  for  people  who  do  not 
care  to  go  through  any  of  the  preliminary  phases  in  the 
process.  In  this  system,  the  criterion  of  selection  is  some- 
what mixed  and,  with  all  respect,  muddle-headed. 
(Hence  its  success.) 

In  France,  the  last  phase  is  the  same  and  it  also  ends 
with  little  pieces  of  paper.  But  the  preliminary  phases 
are  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  a  thorough  discussion 
of  such  subjects  as  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  the  Im- 
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maculate  Conception,  the  indivisibility  of  the  French 
Republic,  the  inalienability  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen, 
even  though  he  be  a  state  official,  and  other  such  themes 
of  political  philosophy.  Such  a  system  is  equivalent  to 
the  passing  of  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  a  German  University. 

Fascism  takes  a  different  line.  What  is  wanted?  To 
put  in  the  apex  of  the  state  a  man  who  represents  the 
Will  of  the  nation.  The  election  is  therefore  carried  out, 
not  in  the  field  of  mind-discussions,  but  in  that  of  will- 
fights.  In  every  district  the  lads  who  show  the  best  dis- 
position for  bossing  the  others,  either  by  hard  persuasion 
(clubs,  i.  e.  big  sticks)  or  by  soft  conviction  (castor  oil) 
are  considered  representatives  of  the  local  will.  Such 
representatives  recognize  their  provincial  chief  with  the 
trained  eye  of  the  man  of  action.  The  provincial  chiefs 
in  their  turn  acclaim  the  national  chief,  whom  they  spot 
for  his  capacity  to  growl  at  them.  And  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  such  an  election  is  the  most  direct  and  efficient 
method  for  selecting  a  Leader-in- Action. 

Here  the  centaur  is  in  his  element.  Benito  Mussolini 
is  a  Magnificent  Beast.  No  apology  is  needed  for  an  ex- 
pression which  the  Duce  himself  would  have  found  cor- 
rect, and  which  fits  like  a  glove — a  boxing  glove.  But 
Benito  Mussolini  springs  from  a  people  trained  intel- 
lectually by  centuries  of  civilization,  and  probably 
inclined  to  intellectual  achievements  by  a  natural  bent. 
So  that,  though  his  neighing  and  foaming  at  the  mouth 
are  genuine,  the  Roman  centaur  knows  in  psychological 
moments  how  to  stand  erect  like  a  mere  man  and  bag 
the  spoils — or  beat  a  retreat — with  a  smile  quite  human. 


VI 

Mules  and  Frontiers. 

AS  for  the  role  of  mules  in  international  relations  .  .  .  yes, 
mules — why  not?  Is  not  history  full  of  horses?  From 
Attila's  steed,  whose  feet  struck  with  barrenness  every 
inch  of  land  they  trod,  to  Napoleon's  charger,  whose 
trottings  and  gallopings  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  history  records 
the  feats  of  so  many  horses  that  it  might  have  been 
written  by  a  cavalry  officer.  Nor  are  donkeys  altogether 
absent  from  its  illustrious  pages — be  this  said  without 
the  slightest  attempt  at  concealing  flippantly  conceived 
allusions  behind  a  hackneyed  metaphor.  Statesmen, 
and  even  pseudo-statesmen,  may  read  on  without 
qualms.  We  are  strictly  limiting  our  remarks  to  donkeys 
as  quadrupeds. 

As  quadrupeds,  donkeys  have  a  definite  place  in 
history.  It  is  a  less  exalted  place.  Nature  has  shaped 
the  donkey  for  humbler  though  perhaps  more  persever- 
ing tasks  than  those  performed  by  the  aristocrat  of  the 
equine  family.  The  elegant  forms  of  the  swift  yet  power- 
ful animal  which  Buffon  described  as  the  noblest  con- 
quest of  man  (man,  in  his  turn,  I  presume,  being  the 
noblest  conquest  of  woman)  clearly  marks  the  horse  for 
a  position  of  leadership.  In  essentials,  the  form  remains 
the  same  in  the  ass.  Yet,  the  elegance  is  gone — the 
personality,  the  dash,  the  go — and  in  their  stead  is  a  re- 
signed determination  to  do  something,  without  much 
certainty  as  to  what. 

His  qualities  make  the  ass  a  faithful  symbol  of  well- 
disciplined  crowds.    It  is  indeed  remarkable — consider- 
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ing  the  pronounced  tendency  of  peoples  to  symbolize 
themselves  by  means  of  animals — that  no  contented 
democracy,  no  well-pleased  national  herd  thriving 
under  a  dictatorial  shepherd,  has  ever  thought  of  adopt- 
ing this  admirable  quadruped  for  its  'scutcheon  and 
shield  of  arms.  Everything  would  seem  to  recommend 
the  ass  for  heraldic  purposes,  for  its  industry  and 
patience  make  it  an  appropriate  representation  of 
economic  activity;  and  its  endurance,  its  addiction  to 
grey  and  neutral  coats,  its  trumpeting  voice  also  fit  it 
admirably  for  military  symbolization.  Yet,  for  some 
obscure  reason,  perhaps  to  be  found  in  its  excessive 
utility,  the  ass  has  been  neglected  by  kings  at  arms  and 
its  role  in  history  has  been  limited  to  the  more  utilitarian 
purposes  of  transportation. 

But  what  about  the  mule?  As  if  nature  had  not  done 
enough  in  the  way  of  equines,  man  took  a  hand  in  the 
matter  and  created  the  mule.  Nature  avenged  herself 
with  particular  gusto.  A  story  is  told  of  one  of  the 
greatest  wits  alive,  who  received  a  letter  from  an  un- 
known lady  explaining  that  since  she  was  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world  and  he  the  most  intelli- 
gent man,  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  procreate  in 
pleasant  co-operation  the  most  admirable  and  com- 
plete creature  that  would  ever  see  the  light.  The  wit 
answered  that  he  could  not  face  the  risk  of  an  offspring 
which  might  choose  the  beauty  of  its  father  and  the 
intellect  of  its  mother.  Such  is  precisely  the  course 
nature  took  with  the  mule  to  avenge  man's  interference 
with  her  handiwork.  She  bestowed  on  the  mule  the 
ugliness  of  the  donkey  enlarged  to  the  size  of  the  horse. 
And  she  further  intimated  her  disapproval  of  the  whole 
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thing  by  denying  the  mule  any  powers  of  reproduction. 
The  mule,  therefore,  is  ugly,  stubborn,  and  sterile. 

Such,  perhaps,  are  the  defects  which  conquered  for 
it  a  place  in  history.  A  few  months  ago,  a  Roman 
sepulchre  was  found  in  ploughing  a  field  in  Spain.  The 
owner  of  the  field  decided  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
notice  of  the  municipal  authorities.  But  which  autho- 
rities? It  so  happened  that  the  field  thus  hallowed  by 
antiquity  lay  in  a  border  zone  between  two  communes 
which  had  from  time  immemorial  provided  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  whole  district  a  handy  subject  for 
division  and  dispute.  Had  the  sepulchre  been  found 
clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other  commune,  the  authorities  would  have  left  the 
venerable  relic  to  the  tender  cares  of  the  unsoaped 
urchins  of  the  locality.  And  what  a  ship,  palace,  engine, 
automobile,  tramcar,  or  bathing  pool  they  would  have 
made  of  it  before  they  discovered  that  it  could  be  dis- 
integrated into  ammunition  for  open  fights!  However, 
since  the  ground  was  debatable,  the  fathers  took  up  the 
matter  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  as  if  the  future  of 
classical  scholarship  depended  on  the  salvaging  and 
safe-keeping  of  the  precious  relic  by  either  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  councils.  Neither  side  would  yield  an 
inch.   The  situation  looked  singularly  grave. 

Fortunately,  a  local  Solomon  turned  up.  He  did  not 
suggest  splitting  the  sepulchre  in  two.  That  would  have 
been  a  rather  slavish  imitation  of  the  most  famous  trial 
in  history — before  Dayton.  He  came  forward  with  a 
truly  original  proposal.  Let  each  municipality  provide 
a  mule;  let  both  beasts  be  tied  to  the  sepulchre  with 
their  heads  in  opposite  directions;  and  let  the  sepulchre 
go  with  the  mule  that  would  win  the  heavy  thing  to  its 
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own  side.  The  advice  caught  the  imagination  of  both 
sides;  each  went  in  search  of  its  finest  animal. 

On  the  appointed  day,  each  animal,  in  charge  of  a 
familiar  and  trusted  leader  whose  voice — and  whip — it 
knew  well,  was  chained  to  the  sepulchre,  its  eyes  reso- 
lutely set  towards  the  steeple  of  the  fatherland,  its  nose, 
therefore,  no  less  resolutely  set  towards  the  stable  in 
which  the  fragrant  native  barley  was  waiting.  Then,  in 
the  midst  of  tense  expectation,  the  umpire  clapped  his 
hands,  the  leaders  shouted  and  whipped,  the  crowds  on 
each  side  \-ociferated  patriotic  encouragement  to  their 
own  animal,  the  mules  strained  every  muscle,  striking 
sparks  from  the  earth  with  their  hard-working  feet,  until 
one  of  the  animals  fell  and  the  other  one  dragged 
sepulchre,  adversary,  and  all  to  its  side  of  the  border 
line.  The  countrymen  of  the  victorious  animal,  drunk 
with  elation  and  pride,  led  it  to  the  stable  in  triumph; 
the  countrymen  of  the  losing  mule  helped  it  to  its  feet 
again  and,  downcast,  went  away  in  sullen  silence;  and 
everybody  forgot  all  about  the  sepulchre. 

This  incident  took  place  in  Sos,  the  birthplace  of  one 
of  the  founders  of  Europe  and  America — Ferdinand  the 
Catholic.  In  thus  choosing  so  significant  a  place  for  so 
symbolical  an  event,  the  secret  genius  who  presides  over 
our  history  even  to  its  minutest  details,  bids  us  pause 
and  meditate  on  its  import.  What  is  in  a  frontier?  Had 
the  sepulchre  been  found  well  within  either  territory, 
we  would  not  have  heard  about  it.  And  so  with  most 
territorial  conflicts  which  history  records.  What  makes 
frontier  lands  precious  is  that  they  lie  in  disputable 
zones,  and  therefore  provide  apt  circumstances  for 
quarrelling. 

Several  years  ago  I  asked  a  diplomatic  representative 
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of  one  of  the  smaller  nations  remaining  outside  the 
League,  why  such  an  anomalous  situation  was  justified 
in  his  country, 

'We  have,'  he  answered,  'a  long-standing  frontier 
dispute  with  X  (a  neighbour  state),  and  we  fear  we 
should  have  to  arbitrate  if  we  joined  the  League.' 

'How  big  is  the  disputed  zone  in  proportion  to  either 
country?'  I  asked. 

'Only  a  trifling  percentage.' 

'How  easy  of  access?' 

'Almost  inaccessible.' 

'How  developed?' 

'Still  virgin  land.' 

'How  densely  populated?' 

'A  few  stray  Indians.' 

'Have  you  the  capital,  the  men,  the  technical  skill  to 
develop  it?' 

'No.   Nor  have  our  adversaries  either.' 

'Then  why  so  much  fuss  about  it?' 

My  diplomat  friend  smiled  in  powerless  silence.  The 
disputed  zone  was  in  a  frontier  region. 

We  are  still  in  the  thick  of  a  controversy  between 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  over  a  similar  case.  What  is  in  a 
frontier? 

There  was  a  time  when  a  frontier  was  a  serious  thing. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  the  line  which  separated  friends 
from  strangers  (that  is,  from  enemies) ,  which  amounted 
to  separating  life  from  death.  A  change  in  the  frontier 
might  mean  that  a  wall  became  a  gate,  or  a  ditch  a 
bridge.  Frontiers  were  closely  watched  for  their  military 
value.  Then,  of  course,  in  the  period  when  nations  were 
still  in  the  making,  a  frontier  was  a  line  to  be  shoved 
forward  under  the  growing  impulse  of  the  strong.  Later 
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on,  nations  settled  down  to  exploit  their  acquired  terri- 
tories, and  frontiers  became  economic  barriers,  defining 
the  limits  of  the  wealth-unit  which  every  nation 
incarnated.  Such  is  the  double  role  which  frontiers  still 
play  in  our  day.  They  are  lines  of  fortresses  and  lines  of 
customs  houses. 

But— such  is  the  law  of  man's  life  on  earth — no  sooner 
has  a  balance  been  established  between  requirements 
and  arrangements,  than  life,  in  its  ever-creating  evolu- 
tion, upsets  it  by  raising  new  requirements  which  make 
the  old  arrangements  obsolete.  Frequent  as  such  crises 
are  likely  to  be,  men  do  not  seem  to  adapt  themselves  to 
new  circumstances  as  rapidly  as  might  be  anticipated. 
Not  unusually,  the  old  forms  outlive  their  utility  and 
linger  on  amid  the  new  substances,  like  those  old  people 
whose  prolonged  decrepitude  is  a  burden  to  younger 
generations  in  whose  midst  they  remain,  useless  yet  re- 
spected. Every  one  will  recall  how  slow  and  difficult  it  was 
for  the  motor-car  to  shake  off  the  shape  inherited  from 
the  horse-drawn  vehicle.  In  architecture,  stone,  steel, 
and  concrete  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  emancipating 
themselves  from  the  shapes  which  Greek  builders  copied 
from  the  timber  artisan.  The  present  lingering  faith  in 
navies  is  another  example  of  obsolescent  life  which  holds 
the  fortress  with  true  naval  gallantry;  but  that  is  another 
story,  and  we  had  better  come  back  to  our  frontiers. 

Here  they  are,  rigid  like  walls  to  block  the  passage  of 
individuals'  goods  and  thoughts,  as  in  the  days  of  old — 
the  days  of  old  when  the  smith  hammered  out  his  home- 
made iron  with  his  home-made  tools,  making  ploughs 
for  the  home-made  boys.  House  and  market,  capital 
and  labour  were  all  familiar.  And,  just  as  in  those  good 
old  days,  the  frontier  protects — what?    The  energy  of 
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the  new  smith  comes  from  foreign  coal,  unless  it  passes 
over  the  frontier  in  the  mysterious  vibrations  of  copper 
wires  in  the  form  of  electricity  made  by  a  waterfall. 
And  whose  is  the  water  that  falls?  Where  born?  To 
which  king  loyal?  The  smith's  capital  is  God-knows- 
what — probably  American.  His  raw  materials  come 
from  half  a  dozen  nations.  His  markets  are  at  the  other 
end  of  the  world.  Every  one  of  the  manufactured  pro- 
ducts he  needs  may,  and  probably  does,  cross  one  or 
more  frontiers  before  it  comes  to  him.  His  own  product 
itself  will  cross  many  a  frontier  before  it  reaches  its  con- 
sumer. But  frontiers  remain,  half-obsolete  fossils  from  a 
past  which  refuses  to  die. 

The  frontiers  between  Illinois  and  the  other  states 
bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  all  neatly  marked  on 
the  map — abstract,  absurd  frontiers,  made  by  and  for 
puerile  men  who  like  to  play  with  coloured  drawings. 
But  Chicago  tries  to  divert  too  much  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  in  order  to  cleanse  its  body,  and  soon  dis- 
covers that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Lake  Michigan,  no 
:3uch  thing  as  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  that  there  is  simply 
an  organic  whole  composed  of  many  states,  all  linked 
together  and  made  one  by  the  waters  of  all  their  lakes, 
so  that  a  pull  at  Lake  Michigan  in  Illinois  is  felt  in  Lake 
Erie  and  in  up-state  New  York,  just  as  a  chill  in  one's 
feet  is  felt  in  one's  stomach. 

The  frontier  between  France  and  Germany  is  a 
nuisance  to  both  countries.  The  French  own  the  iron, 
the  famous  'Minette'  of  Lorraine;  the  Germans  have  the 
coal;  and  the  problem  is  how  to  bring  about  the  mar- 
riage of  Mademoiselle  Minette  with  Herr  Kohle  when 
they  hold  to  a  different  national  creed.  The  frontier 
between  Poland  and  Germany  in  upper  Silesia  is  a  jig- 
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saw  puzzle.  The  League  worked  at  it  for  a  year  and 
was  successful  enough  to  displease  both  sides  equally — 
which  is  one  of  the  safest  tests  to  go  by  in  bitter  inter- 
national conflicts.  Whichever  line  was  tried  was  found 
to  leave  people  on  the  wrong  side  of  their  allegiance — 
Poles  in  Germany,  Germans  in  Poland.  Again,  in  Rou- 
mania,  there  are  pools  of  Germans  and  of  Hungarians 
hemmed  in  by  Roumanian  soil,  and  no  ingenious  map- 
juggler,  no  American  gerrymanderer,  could  try  to 
apportion  them  without  risk  of  lunacy.  Why,  then,  in 
the  world's  growing  inextricability,  do  we  insist  on 
rigid  frontiers?   What  is  in  a  frontier? 

As  the  vices  of  the  soul  poison  the  blood  and  show  on 
the  face,  so  the  face  of  the  world  is  scarred  with  frontiers 
because  its  soul  is  ill.  Frontiers  are  the  marks  of  our 
insolidarity.  I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  word  exists, 
but  since  the  thing  exists,  the  word  had  better  be  com- 
mandeered. As  a  land  bereft  of  water  by  a  cruel,  hot 
sun  parches  and  cracks,  so  the  world,  bereft  of  its 
solidarity,  cracks  and  shows  lines  of  cleavage  which  we 
call  frontiers.  An  economic  necessity  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  nation's  military  independence,  they  are  a 
military  necessity  in  order  to  maintain  the  nation's 
economic  autonomy.  Thus  the  soldier  works  for  the 
custom's  official  and  the  custom's  official  for  the  soldier, 
and  neither  knows  for  whom  they  both  work. 

But  the  pressure  which  frontiers  have  to  withstand 
contains  two  elements,  one  of  life  and  one  of  death — 
one  which  justifies  their  existence  and  one  which  will 
gradually  rub  them  off  our  maps.  There  is,  first,  the 
pressure  of  the  other  nations  seeking  to  conquer  our 
nation's  wealth  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak  points 
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in  her  economic  armour.  It  may  take  the  form  of  free 
trade  or  the  form  of  protection.  Pressure  it  is  as  long  as 
it  is  rivalry.  Then  there  is  the  pressure  of  the  inherent 
solidarity  of  the  world,  the  fact  that  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  personal  relations  are  weaving  a  cloth 
of  interests  into  which  the  threads  of  capital,  labour, 
materials,  transportation,  markets,  and  leisure-enjoy- 
ment interweave  so  closely  that  the  old  national  patterns 
tend  to  be  obliterated.  Here,  thanks  mostly  to  the  robust 
optimism  which  animates  the  industrial  leaders  of  the 
United  States,  a  saner  view  of  economic  life  is  being 
developed — one  which  sees  poverty  as  infectious,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  as  indispensable  for  the 
prosperity  of  any  of  its  parts. 

The  wave  of  world-solidarity,  then,  is  beginning  to 
batter  against  the  frontier  walls.  When  their  economic 
utility  is  gone,  should  we  allow  them  to  linger  on  in  their 
present  rigid  state?  Can  we  not  look  forward  to  a  more 
fluid  understanding  of  the  idea  of  a  frontier  which  would 
safeguard  the  cultural  and  spiritual  unity  of  the  nation 
without  necessarily  locking  up  her  spirit  in  a  rigid  circle 
of  material  interests? 

The  perspective  open  to  world  evolution,  by  a  gradual 
rise  of  mankind  from  its  present  stage  of  economic  and 
military  barbarism,  is  almost  unlimited.  And  we  can 
thus  dream  of  the  day  when  the  memory  of  two  peoples 
obstinately  fighting  for  a  frontier  will  seem  to  us  like  the 
tragi-comic  sight  of  two  stubborn  and  sterile  mules 
pulling  to  and  fro  at  an  empty  sepulchre. 
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VII 

International  Relief  Expeditions. 

TWO  names  have  dominated  the  summer:  Nobile  and 
Kellogg.  The  unfortunate  expedition  of  the  Italian 
general  to  the  North  Pole  and  the  fortunate  expedition 
of  the  American  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Pole  of  Peace 
have  held  the  floor  in  the  columns  of  the  press — a  mixture 
of  metaphors  as  bold  as  any  of  the  two  adventures  in 
honour  of  which  they  are  proffered. 

In  the  eyes  of  a  superficial  observer,  the  Nobile  and 
the  Kellogg  achievements  could  not  be  bracketed  to- 
gether by  any  stretch  of  imagination.  But  we  are  not 
superficial  observers — at  any  rate,  not  unless  we  want. 
(The  observer,  however  capable  of  diving,  must  of 
course  remain  alive  to  the  events  v/hich  take  place  on 
the  surface.  All  depth  is  not  in  the  deeps.)  We  grant 
that  while  General  Nobile's  airship  flew  in  the  cold  air  of 
the  Pole  over  the  frozen  and  slippery  waters  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  Secretary  Kellogg's  peace  balloon  sailed  in  thecold 
atmosphere  of  international  politics  over  the  frozen  and 
slippery  waters  of  diplomacy;  we  also  grant  that,  while 
the  first  ended  in  failure,  disaster,  and  humiliation,  the 
second  was  crowned  with  success,  all-round  content- 
ment, and  a  modest  and  becoming  air  of  achievement. 

And  yet  there  is  a  haunting  suggestion  of  a  family  air 
about  the  two  events  which  keeps  alive  the  temptation 
to  compare  them  in  spite  of  the  unpromising  beginning. 
A  temptation,  we  have  said.  Let  us  remember  Oscar 
Wilde's  remark:  T  can  resist  everything  except  a  tempta- 
tion.' Let  us  then  yield  to  our  temptation  and  reap 
whatever  reward  the  devil  has  in  store  for  us. 
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There  is,  of  course,  a  first  feature  in  common  between 
the  two:  both  are  world  events.  Both  fall,  therefore,  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  these  epistles  in  which  we  look  down 
— if  we  look  at  all — on  any  but  world  events  as  mere 
provincial  little  happenings,  unless  at  close  inspection 
we  detect  in  them  sidelights  of  world  significance.  In 
these  two  cases  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt.  We  are 
dealing  with  world  events.  But  still,  world  events  are 
numerous,  and  the  fact  that  two  events  are  world  events 
does  not  suffice  to  make  them  members  of  the  same  family . 

There  is,  however,  another  similarity  between  them. 
Both  are  world  events  undertaken  by  a  particular  nation 
or  government  with  a  considerable  degree  of  distinctly 
national  initiative  in  striking  contrast  to  the  essentially  collective 
aim  which  was  contemplated.  If  you  come  back  to  the 
origins  of  the  Nobile  expedition,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
at  the  time  the  adventure — still  in  the  radiant  future — 
was  surrounded  by  a  good  deal  of  Italian  flourish  of 
Italian  trumpets.  'You  wait  and  see  what  Fascist  Italy 
can  do  in  Pole  hunting',  the  trumpets  seemed  to  blast. 
'You  Nordics  may  imagine  that  you  impress  us  with 
your  Polar  prowess.  But  if  Italy  has  not  yet  turned  up 
at  the  Pole  it  is  only  because  her  soul  has  been  groaning 
in  bondage  under  the  tyranny  of  the  liberals,  who  were 
never  able  to  understand  that  liberty  means  the  freedom 
of  the  nation  and  not  that  of  the  nationals.  Now  that  the 
Duce  has  liberated  Italy's  soul  by  locking  up  the  souls 
of  all  Italians,  and  the  bodies  of  a  number  of  them,  you 
wait  and  see  how  great  things  can  be  done  in  the  grand 
style  by  a  people  which  was  brought  up  on  wolf's  milk.' 

That  was  the  kind  of  mood  in  which  the  Nobile  ex- 
pedition was  conceived.  Before  commenting  on  it  fur- 
ther, let  me  add  that  cases  of  a  similar — in  act  of  essen- 
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tially  the  same — mood  in  the  matter  of  Polar  expeditions 
have  also  been  known  outside  Italy.  What  is  our  objec- 
tion to  this  attitude  of  mind?  We  are  in  the  presence  of 
a  nation  which  puts  considerable  sums  of  money,  the 
lives  of  some  of  its  best  men,  and  its  expert  ability  at  the 
service  of  a  scientific  cause.  Why  do  we  react  with  a 
critical  attitude? 

Because,  though  the  immediate  aim  is  of  a  scientific 
and  world-wide  interest,  the  ultimate  aim  is  national- 
istic, and  therefore,  the  means,  the  methods,  and  the 
mood  are  also  nationalistic.  We  find  ourselves  before  a 
case  in  which  higher  purposes  are  made  to  serve  as 
means  towards  purposes  less  high.  And  this  inversion  of 
our  moral  scale  of  values  is  immediately  detected  by  our 
instinct.  The  tacit  motto  of  the  Nobile  expedition  was 
not  Ad  majorem  scientiae  gloriam,  but  Ad  majorem  Italiae 
gloriam.  It  is  a  case  typical  of  our  time.  The  growth  of 
world-consciousness  in  a  world  still  strongly  nationalistic 
leads  nations  to  exalt  their  own  sense  of  nationalism  by 
attempting,  single-handed,  enterprises  of  world  import 
which,  from  their  very  nature,  should  be  left  to  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  the  world  community. 

Do  you  now  perceive  the  subtle  family  likeness  be- 
tween the  Nobile  expedition  to  the  Pole  and  the  Kellogg 
adventure  in  international  politics?  The  differences  in 
environment,  detail,  surroundings,  are  of  course  con- 
siderable. But  let  us  dive  for  essentials.  Are  they  not 
substantially  the  same?  Before  I  plunge,  a  warning.  I 
do  not  wish  to  say  or  write  anything  which  may  be 
offensive.  Before  the  American  reader  feels  'touched', 
let  him  go  back  to  what  has  been  written  on  the  Italian 
expedition  and  observe  that  he  did  not  find  it  at  all  un- 
fair to  Italy.   It  is  true  that  in  his  sanctum  sanctorum — that 
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secret  place  of  his  heart  where  he  keeps  his  most  sacred 
prejudices — the  reader  may  treasure  the  unavowed  be- 
lief that  an  American  is  superior  to  an  Italian.  He  is 
entitled  to  his  prejudice.  And  I  respect  it.  I  even  think 
it  may  be  useful  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  prejudice 
which  the  Italian  no  doubt  treasures  to  the  effect  that  he 
is  superior  to  the  American.  All  that  kind  of  thing  keeps 
the  world  going  and  there  is  not  too  much  harm  in  it, 
provided  prejudices — like  dogs — are  trained  to  behave. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  my  own  dogs  asleep  while  I 
wrote  this  article.  May  I  ask  the  reader  to  keep  an  eye 
on  his  own  while  he  reads  it? 

I  was  saying,  then,  that  in  its  essentials,  the  mood  of 
the  Kellogg  proposals  and  the  mood  of  the  Nobile  ex- 
pedition were  the  same.  In  each  case  a  noble  aim  of 
world  import,  and  in  each  case  an  entirely  national  and 
isolationistic  attitude  in  attempting  it.  In  Polar  dis- 
coveries, Italy  did  not  want  to  combine  her  efforts  in  a 
collective  and  anonymous  co-operation.  Her  airship 
was  named  Italia;  her  science  was  going  to  be  Italian. 
In  peace  efforts,  the  United  States  has  refused  these  ten 
years  to  pool  her  idealism  in  the  only  methodical  and 
continuous  effort  towards  peace  building  which  the 
world  has  seen  and  can  see.  She  prefers  to  keep  her 
idealism  uncontaminated  and,  like  the  old  lady  in 
Punch,  thinks  the  League  is  very  nice  but  too  full  of 
foreigners.  So  the  proposal  was  made  in  utter  disregard 
of  previous  efforts  and  of  the  experience  acquired  there- 
from, and  with  a  remarkable  insistence  on  ideas  and 
methods  adopted  a  priori  and  ne  varietur.  When  a  round- 
table  meeting  was  suggested  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
which  were  raised  in  some  nations  (some  of  these  diffi- 
culties were  imaginary  or  utterly  foolish,  it  is  true). 
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the  press  correspondents,  usually  inspired  in  'well- 
informed  quarters',  were  most  emphatic  as  to  the  dis- 
pleasure which  such  a  suggestion  would  create  in 
Washington.  Other  arguments  made  no  difference;  it 
had  to  be  a  simple  formula.  Outlawry  of  war.  No 
modifications.  No  epithets.  No  exceptions.  No  reserva- 
tions. Idealism  and  internationalism  were  asked  to  take 
their  papers  and  sue  for  nationalization. 

What  are  the  facts?  General  Nobile  sailed  for  the  Pole 
and  discovered  disaster.  Secretary  Kellogg  went  to  out- 
law war  and  signed  a  treaty.  But  in  the  process  both 
met  with  the  lady  whom  they  had  declined  to  look  at — 
Co-operation.  She  is  not  shy.  She  does  not  stand  on 
ceremony.  She  served  them.  General  Nobile  owes  her 
his  life.  Secretary  Kellogg  his  success.  The  Italian  who 
wanted  to  hoist  the  Italian  flag  on  the  North  Pole  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  when  Italy  entered  the  war  had 
to  find  salvation  in  the  flag  of  another  nation.  He  was 
saved  by  an  expedition  led  by  a  purely  international  and 
human  inspiration.  Several  nations  spontaneously  sent 
men,  money,  and  aircraft  to  rescue  those  who  had 
proudly  embarked  on  an  expedition  of  national  glorifi- 
cation. And  though  the  nature  of  Mr.  Kellogg's  efforts 
was  more  complex  and  the  effect  of  international  co- 
operation less  easy  to  perceive,  the  rhythm  of  the  event 
was  exactly  the  same.  The  Kellogg  pact  was  saved  from 
certain  failure  by  international  co-operation.  The 
Secretary  of  State  realized  in  the  end  that  the  formula 
which  he  had  suggested  could  not  meet  the  objections 
raised  against  it.  He  gradually  modified  his  position 
until  agreement  was  possible. 

Within  his  theory  of  the  place  of  war  in  human  life, 
his  initial  p'^sition  was  quite  logical.  The  aim  was  a  kind 
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of  abjuration  of  war.  The  form  of  abjuration — an  in- 
cantation, it  has  been  called  by  one  of  its  supporters  in 
England — had  therefore  to  be  simple,  unnegotiated, 
unexplained  away.  Hence  the  initial  insistence  on  a 
kind  of  'all-or-nothing'  which  typifies  the  American 
proposal  in  its  first  phase.  But  the  error  consisted  in 
not  realizing  that  the  idea  was  both  bad  psychology  and 
bad  politics.  Bad  psychology  because  the  outlawry  of 
crime  has  been  a  fact  in  all  our  national  communities 
for  centuries  and  centuries,  and  yet  crime  is  with  us  a 
daily  occurrence.  An  abjuration  of  crime  merely  drives 
criminal  instincts  to  the  subconscious,  but  it  does  not 
kill  them  off.  Nor  should  we  think  of  criminals  only. 
The  case  most  to  the  point  is  that  of  honest  and  peaceful 
men  driven  to  crime  by  a  sudden  crisis  of  passion,  fear, 
folly,  or  what  not. 

It  was  bad  politics  because  the  outlawry  of  war  was 
and  is  an  exclusively  American  idea,  by  which  we  do 
not  mean — far  from  it— that  it  is  the  American  idea.  It 
is,  we  mean,  an  idea  which  happens  to  be  produced  and 
understood  only  in  America.  In  point  of  fact,  it  arises 
out  of  a  conjunction  of  two  factors  which  are  to  be  found 
exclusively  in  American  public  life.  The  first  is  the 
isolationist  tendency  inherent  in  the  American  tradition 
(and,  perhaps,  character)  and  reinforced  by  the  anti- 
Wilson  reaction;  the  second,  the  strong  idealism  of 
American  cultivated  centres  (notably  the  women  and 
the  churches),  whose  pride  suffered  at  the  sight  of  the 
poor  part  which  the  United  States  was  taking  in  the 
constructive  efforts  towards  peace.  For  years  Washing- 
ton had  been  endeavouring  to  serve  these  two  tendencies, 
in  spite  of  the  inherent  contradiction  which  they  imply. 
It  is  evident  that  if  the  trick  of  abolishing  war  could  be 
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achieved  by  a  mere  solemn  abjuration  made  successively 
by  all  the  'important'  nations  of  the  world,  possibly  on 
the  same  day  and  in  the  same  place,  America  could 
remain  at  the  same  time  isolated  and  idealistic.  Thus  it 
was  that  Mr.  Kellogg  proposed  the  pact  outlawing  war. 

But  the  American  peace  balloon  had  no  sooner  left 
American  shores  than  it  met  with  two  kinds  of  diffi- 
culties: from  the  idealistic  point  of  view,  the  scheme  to 
outlaw  war  needed  some  important  adjustments;  from 
the  realistic  point  of  view,  several  nations  advocated 
pet  schemes  of  their  own  which  they  found  it  necessary 
to  safeguard. 

True  constructive  idealism  put  forward  the  following 
argument.  You  cannot  outlaw  war  without  retaining 
the  right  of  self-defence.  If  you  remain  the  only  autho- 
rity to  define  when  you  are  at  war  and  when  yours  is  a 
defensive  war,  you  are  outlawing  nothing  at  all.  All 
wars  fought  in  the  past  have  been  fought  as  defensive 
wars.  Thus  T  renounce  war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy'  does  not  mean  any  more  than  '  I  shall  not  use 
violence  against  other  nations  except  when  I  choose  to 
do  so,  or  when  I  honestly  believe— though  I  may  be 
grotesquely  mistaken — that  I  am  fighting  in  self-defence, 
or  to  protect  the  goods  and  lives  of  my  nationals,  or  to 
secure  a  privileged  position  for  my  commerce  or  navy 
or  God  knows  what.'  Which,  of  course,  can  be  much 
simplified  by  stopping  at  the  first  phrase:  T  shall  not 
fight  except  when  I  choose.'  Nor  is  it  valid  to  argue  that 
treaties  presuppose  good  faith;  for,  to  begin  with,  good 
faith  requires  machinery  to  administer  it,  and  secondly, 
it  is  not  merely  good  faith  which  is  at  stake  but  pig- 
headedness  and  prejudice.  The  conclusion  of  this  order  of 
criticism  is  that  the  Kellogg  pact  is  not  complete  without 
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some  international  machinery  for  defining  and  upholding 
the  line  beyond  which  signatory  nations  shall  not  go. 

The  realistic  criticism  came  from  several  quarters. 
France,  for  instance,  was  nervous  lest  the  pact  cast  any 
shadow  on  her  right  to  defend  the  European  status  quo 
put  by  her  under  the  wing  of  the  League  Covenant. 
England  was  anxious  not  to  curtail  her  freedom  of  action 
in  the  numerous  sensitive  points  of  her  far-flung  Empire. 
Washington  heard,  therefore,  the  voice  of  sweet  reason- 
ableness reminding  her  that  the  United  States  also  had 
status  quo  and  'sensitive  spots',  and  that  it  might  be  just 
as  well  if  the  pact  were  not  in  fact  as  simple  and  sweep- 
ing as  the  advocates  of  abjuration  or  incantation  seemed 
to  require.  Thus  the  peace  balloon  was  in  danger.  Two 
courses  lay  open.  One  was  to  listen  to  the  idealists 
and  build  up  a  true  substantial  covenant,  meaning  a 
definite  advance  in  the  construction  of  the  world 
community — a  course  which  would  have  fatally  led  to 
a  closer  co-operation  between  America  and  the  organ- 
ized world  community  as  at  present  constituted  in  the 
League.  The  other  was  to  listen  to  the  realists,  poke 
holes  in  the  abjuration,  accept  an  explicit  exception  in 
favour  of  defensive  war,  while  retaining  for  every  nation 
the  right  to  define  it — admit  the  French  reservations, 
admit  the  English  reservations,  and  devote  a  tender 
thought  to  one's  own  reservations.  The  first  course 
meant  the  sacrifice  of  isolationism;  the  second  meant  the 
sacrifice  of  idealism.  The  reader  is  entitled  to  form  his 
own  conclusions  as  to  which  course  was  chosen. 

Here,  all  we  need  observe  is  that  international  co- 
operation had  to  be  accepted  in  one  form  or  another. 
A  round-table  discussion,  which  would  have  led  logically 
to  constructive  proposals  of  permanent  value,  was  brushed 
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aside  to  please  the  isolationists.  But  some  means  had 
to  be  taken  to  co-ordinate  the  conversations.  The  means 
are  known — speeches  here  and  there,  telegrams  in  the 
press,  notes  and  counter-notes,  and  private  diplomacy. 

Thus  the  last  feature  in  common  between  the  Nobile 
expedition  and  the  Kellogg  pact  is  illustrated.  Both 
started  as  isolated  national  enterprises,  but  both 
launched  forth  into  fields  essentially  international  and 
therefore  both  had  to  accept  international  co-operation. 
And  since  this  co-operation  came  as  an  afterthought  im- 
posed on  them  by  reality,  and  not  as  a  virtue  inherent 
in  the  initial  inspiration  of  the  enterprise,  both  obtained 
from  it  less  brilliant  results  than  they  might  have  done 
had  they  conceived — and  consequently  executed — their 
enterprises  in  a  true  international  spirit. 

Needless  to  say,  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  end  on 
that  note.  National  as  the  initial  inspiration  is,  the  aim 
is  in  both  cases  high-minded  and  noble.  After  all,  the 
criterion  of  the  world  community  which  we  have  chosen 
in  these  pages,  is  exacting  and  new.  Were  nations  to  seek 
as  their  only  ambition  the  glory  of  discovering  scientific 
truths  in  dangerous  expeditions,  or  of  knitting  the 
nations  of  the  world  with  peace  pacts,  who  would  com- 
plain? Our  criticism  was  not  directed  to  blaming  the 
present  but  to  building  up  the  future  by  contrasting 
present  ways  with  future  standards.  It  would  be  as  ab- 
surd to  deny  the  scientific  results  of  General  Nobile's 
expedition  as  to  ignore  the  political  crop  which  will  no 
doubt  be  gathered  from  the  seed  sown  by  Secretary 
Kellogg.  As  present-day  enterprises,  honour  to  both. 
And,  to  be  irreproachably  fair,  honour  particularly  to 
that  which  succeeded.  It  may  still  better  itself,  if  it  be 
true  that  success  breeds  success. 


VIII 

Militant  Pacifists. 

CHOISY  LE  ROi  is  a  little  place  not  far  from  Paris.  It  has 
a  quiet  name  which  suggests  delicate  pleasures;  'Choice 
for  the  King'  we  might  pardonably  mistranslate  it, 
imagining  behind  our  words  a  whole  vista  of  secretly 
contrived  delights  to  while  away  the  boredom  of  Louis 
the  Well-beloved.  But  such  days,  alas,  arc  gone  with 
the  snow-white  wigs  of  old.  We  live  in  an  age  of  strife. 
Choisy  le  Roi  remembers  the  Great  War  and  the  300 
men  she  lost  in  it.  Nor  is  their  memory  entrusted  to  the 
mere  life-blood  of  the  community.  Behold  it  petrified  in 
the  middle  of  the  main  square.  Choisy  le  Roi  has  her 
own  war  monument. 

It  was  a  great  day  when  the  monument  was  inau- 
gurated. A  cabinet  minister  was  told  off  to  represent 
the  government  and,  presumably,  the  whole  nation,  at 
the  ceremony.  The  children  of  all  the  schools  in  the 
town  were  massed  at  the  foot  of  the  monument,  and  the 
ex-combatants'  association  had  sent  a  strong  contingent 
to  honour  their  fallen  comrades,  whose  remembrance 
was  thus  passing  into  stone.  Members  of  the  British  and 
of  the  American  Legions  were  also  present.  It  was  a 
great  day. 

The  children  were  led  by  a  woman.  Nothing  wrong 
with  that,  I  suppose.  Women  have  been  connected  with 
children  from  time  immemorial.  They  are  generally 
believed  to  have  some  responsibility  in  their  production 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  be  further 
interested  in  their  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
of  them,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  go  so  far  as  to  claim  some 
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concern  with  the  conservation  of  children  even  when 
they  have  attained  full  size  and  think  themselves  en- 
titled to  commit  full-sized  absurdities  such  as  wars. 
This  little  woman,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  school- 
children of  Choisy  le  Roi,  had  therefore  taken  it  upon 
herself  to  develop  in  them  a  love  of  peace  and  respect 
for  other  races.  She  thought  that  the  solemn  event  pre- 
sented a  good  opportunity  to  impress  them  with  the 
emotions  she  had  at  heart.  Why  had  those  300  men 
fallen?  They  had  fought  a  war  to  end  war.  Their 
memory  should  then  be  celebrated  by  singing  songs  of 
peace. 

And  so,  when  the  gentleman  in  the  top  hat  who  had 
come  from  Paris  pulled  a  string  and  the  sacking  fell  and 
the  stone  memorial  stood  all  bare  in  the  cold  light,  the 
little  woman  lifted  a  gloved  hand  and  the  children  began 
to  sing.  The  tune  was  familiar — 'La  Marseillaise'.  The 
words  were  new.  It  was  no  longer,  'Allons,  enfants  de  la 
patrie  .  .  .'  but,  'Enfants  de  toutes  les  patries.  .  .  .'  And  the 
goal  was  no  longer  the  shedding  of 'an  impure  blood'  in 
the  furrows  of  France,  but  the  reaching  of  'the  golden 
heaven  of  brotherhood'. 

Hearing  such  words  the  ex-combatants  were  seized 
with  a  holy  passion.  What!  The  'Marseillaise'  adul- 
terated, defiled  with  ideas  of  universal  love  and  peace. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  authors  of  the  new  version  had 
endeavoured — perhaps  without  much  effort — to  pro- 
duce a  'poem'  as  bad  as  the  original.  The  honest  ex- 
combatants  were  not  grateful  at  all  for  this  truly 
difficult  accomplishment.  They  were  not  going  to  be 
content  with  mere  bad  poetry;  they  wanted  patriotic 
poetry  as  well.  And  they  had  no  use  for  other  people's 
fatherlands.    Their  own  was  good  enough  for  them. 
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There  was  a  first-class  uproar.  The  ex-combatants 
shouted  at  the  top  of  their  voices  that  the  day  of  glory 
had  arrived  and  that  they  were  instantly  going  to  soak 
their  furrows  with  the  impure  blood  of  their  enemies. 
The  British  legionnaires  present  felt  like  praying  their 
particular  God  to  frustrate  the  knavish  tricks  and  to  con- 
found the  politics  of  their  own  enemies,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans were  so  paralysed  by  the  turmoil  that  they  dared 
not  assert  that  all  was  happening  while  God  was  march- 
ing on.  There  were  screams,  yells,  a  certain  number  of 
spirited  fights  with  gendarmes,  waving  of  flags,  and  Vive 
la  France.  Then  things  came  back  to  normal  and  the 
300  men  were  allowed  to  sleep  in  peace — true  peace. 

The  schoolmistress,  you  say,  was  perhaps  lacking  in 
tact.  I  grant  it.  You  may  love  peace  but  you  need  not 
sing  it  out  in  the  wrong  company.  And  moreover,  why 
choose  as  your  hymn  of  peace  for  children  the  very  tune 
which  has  sung  grown-ups  into  war  for  over  a  century? 
This,  when  you  think  of  it,  is  a  fascinating  question — no 
mere  detail,  as  shallow-minded  people  might  imagine; 
for  surely  there  is  in  it  a  curious  revelation  of  the  devious 
ways  of  the  human  heart.  And  is  there  a  more  fascinat- 
ing study  than  that  of  the  heart  of  the  men  and  women 
from  whom  war  and  peace  well  up  in  such  unexpected 
forms?  Here  is  this  curious  case  to  make  us  pause  and 
wonder.  People  are  thinking  of  peace  and  brotherhood 
and  their  cogitations  thereon  lead  them  to  sing  peace  in 
a  war  song,  to  sing  it  to  war  men,  and  to  sing  it  in  the 
inauguration  of  a  war  memorial.  Truly,  the  ways  of 
men  (and  women)  are  inscrutable. 

I  once  heard  Professor  Salvemini  classify  men  in  four 
groups:  those  who  think  Thou  shalt  not  kill;  those  who 
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think  Since  I  may  be  killed,  I  must  be  prepared  to  kill;  those 
who  think  To  kill  is  an  admirable  thing;  and  those  who 
think  nothing  at  alL  But  human  beings  are  so  unex- 
pected that  I  imagine  most  of  them  would  fall  under  a 
fifth  category:  those  who  think  all  these  things  at  once. 

Most  of  us  believe  in  the  Gospels,  Thou  shalt  not  kill  is 
not  for  us  a  mere  commandment  coming  from  the  out- 
side, like  a  traffic  rule  laid  down  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience; it  is  a  life  principle  acting  in  us,  preventing 
us  from  taking  other  people's  lives  when  they  conflict 
with  ours.  But  the  force  of  this  principle  is  neither 
uniform  nor  unlimited.  It  does  not  govern  the  whole  of 
our  activities  and  possibilities  with  an  equal  virtue,  and 
we  even  adumbrate  distant  areas  of  our  personality  over 
which  we  suspect  it  does  not  act  at  all. 

There  are  lowlands  in  the  landscape  of  our  soul  which 
lie  under  the  shadows  of  fear.  We  do  not  willingly 
dwell  in  them,  but  they  exist  for  all  that.  And  we  know 
full  well  that  in  those  lands  the  Gospel  light  does  not 
penetrate  with  its  full  vigour.  Thou  shalt  not  kill  .  .  .  un- 
less thou  must  is  perhaps  the  most  we  can  make  of  it  in 
such  dismal  places.  And  as  to  the  size  of  them  and  the 
proportion  of  our  inner  being  which  they  occupy,  we 
only  know  what  our  imagination  tells  us. 

Then  we  have  our  reserves.  There  are  parts  of  our 
life  in  which  our  favourite  dreams,  ambitions,  passions, 
and  enjoyments  lie  and  flourish — protected.  No  inter- 
ference is  brooked  with  these  privileged  patches  of  our 
heart.  They  are  our  'vital  interests';  they  are  our  per- 
sonal 'honour';  they  are  our  'Monroe  Doctrines'.  Here, 
Gospel  or  no  Gospel,  the  intruder  butts  in  at  his  own 
risk  and  must  face  the  consequences.  Here,  there  is  no 
Christianity.    The  passions  called  forth  are  too  strong 
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to  allow  reason  to  work  the  right  way  up.  Reason  works 
as  it  can  and  the  result  is  a  glorification  of  killing. 
Murder  becomes  magnificent  and  the  murderer  is  trans- 
figured into  a  hero. 

From  this  zone  come  all  the  forms  of  respectable 
murder.  At  the  basis  of  each  of  them  we  are  to  find  a 
favourite  passion  of  man.  And  under  all  these  favourite 
passions,  the  most  potent  of  human  springs,  that  which 
La  Rochefoucauld  described  as  V amour-propre,  by  which 
he  meant  not  that  petty  pride  which  is  what  the  phrase 
means  to-day,  but  a  deeper  egotistical  passion  best 
translated  by  a  strict  adherence  to  his  original — self- 
love.  It  is  self-love  which  makes  our  other  passions  un- 
compromising and  raises  murder  in  us.  So  it  is  with 
love,  which  only  self-love  can  make  murderous  by  con- 
juring up  the  devil  of  jealousy;  so  it  is  with  patriotism, 
which  only  self-love  can  make  aggressive  by  calling 
forth  greed  and  pride,  the  two  evil  spirits  which  drive 
nations  to  war. 

For  after  all,  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  last  war 
was  fought  by  Christian  peoples  after  twenty  centuries 
of  Christianity.  There  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  this 
appalling  fact.  The  first  is  the  flippant  way.  'Let  us 
give  Christianity  a  chance.  We  have  not  tried  it  yet.'  A 
witty  saying  but  little  more.  Christianity  has  been  tried. 
The  Christian  leaders  of  our  Christian  peoples  are  not 
charlatans.  The  immense  majority  of  the  Western  peo- 
ples are  sincere,  though,  to  be  sure,  mediocre,  Chris- 
tians. What  we  have  to  face  is  the  survival  of  thoroughly 
unchristian  tendencies  within  the  Christian.  It  was  to 
these  most  unchristian  tendencies  within  them  that  the 
Christian  leaders  and  their  flocks  gave  way  when  the 
hour  of  trial  came.    Christianity  broke  down  in  19 14. 
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But  why  did  it  break  down?  Because  no  man  is  a 
Christian  through  and  through.  We  have  just  been  look- 
ing into  the  matter.  We  know  that  every  one  of  us 
carries  the  explosives  of  self-loving  patriotism  close  to 
the  holy  water  of  his  Christianity.  Those  French  ex- 
combatants  who  silenced  the  Christian  Hymn  of  Peace 
by  shouting  that  they  wanted  to  shed  the  impure  blood 
of  their  enemies  knew  only  too  well  that  the  'impure 
blood'  stanza  of  the  'Marseillaise'  is  sheer  nonsense;  yet 
they  sang  it  with  enthusiasm  the  moment  their  own 
blood  was  made  impure  by  the  mud  of  animal  passions. 

What  is  to  be  done?  'Let  us  rub  off  those  nasty  words 
and  sing  the  tune  with  new  words  of  peace',  says  the 
pacifist  schoolmistress.  Let  us  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  is  not  by  singing  about  peace  that  we  are  going  to  get 
it.  For  peace  is  no  more  natural  to  men  than  wisdom 
or  the  theories  of  Einstein. 

Now  I  am  in  for  it.  Lord  Cecil  said  as  much — pro- 
bably less — and  yet  he  was  upbraided  by  a  learned 
anthropologist  who  claimed  that  everything  in  man's 
constitution  and  history  showed  him  to  be  sweet- 
natured  and  reasonable.  I  would  ask  anthropologists 
and  others  to  bear  in  mind  the  French  dictum:  Get 
animal  rCest  pas  mechant.  Quand  on  Vattaque,  il  se  defend. 
This  animal  (man)  is  not  wicked.  When  attacked,  he 
defends  himself.  But  mark  this  point.  Defence  is  a 
beautifully  elastic  conception  which  every  one  of  us  is 
free  to  stretch  as  far  as  it  will  go — and  it  will  go  any 
length  to  oblige  us. 

No.  Peace  is  not  a  natural  state  among  men,  because 
men  do  not  drift  into  it.  Having  conflicting  wishes  and 
ambitions,  men,  left  to  the  operations  of  drift  and  fluke, 
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will  certainly  land  themselves  into  struggle  and  war. 
There  is  a  story  of  Euler  sitting  down  to  dinner  after 
having  spent  a  whole  afternoon  meditating  on  whether 
the  world  had  been  created  by  a  Divine  Intelligence  or 
merely  put  together  by  chance,  as  a  book  he  was  reading 
maintained.  The  astronomer  asked  his  wife:  'Do  you 
think  that  this  salad  could  have  been  made  by  a  chance 
coming  together  of  all  its  elements?'  And  she  retorted, 
proud  in  her  achievement:  T  bet  you  it  would  not  have 
been  so  good !' 

The  trouble  with  all  our  arguings  about  peace  and 
war  is  that  peace  and  war  are  seen  as  mere  alternatives, 
while  they  are  really  fundamental  contraries.  War  is 
disorder  and  destruction — disintegration  of  energy.  A 
child  can  shuffle  the  cards  and  put  them  in  utter  dis- 
order. A  child  could  thoroughly  mix  and  disorganize 
the  lines  and  colours  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  A  bull  can 
disorganize  a  china  shop.  But  the  setting  of  the  cards  in 
their  proper  order  requires  patience  and  intelligence; 
the  painting  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  required  the  genius 
of  Michelangelo;  the  creation  and  putting  together  of  a 
china  shop  is  a  work  of  months,  if  not  years,  of  purpose. 
It  takes  no  patience,  no  intelligence,  no  purpose  to  drift 
into  war.   But  peace  is  another  matter. 

Peace  is  order.  It  must  be  created.  It  must  be  con- 
ceived. It  must  then  pass  from  the  mind  that  conceives 
it  to  the  world  that  awaits  in  chaos  the  forms  of  order 
which  only  God  and  man  can  create.  And  that  is  why 
peace  dwells  in  a  sphere  removed  from  the  emotions — 
good  or  bad.  The  schoolmistress  of  Choisy  le  Roi  meant 
well,  but  she  revealed  the  militant  (a  significant  word) 
character  of  her  pacifism  by  selecting  the  tune  of  the 
'Marseillaise'  for  her  Hymn  of  Peace,  and  by  appealing 
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to  the  emotions  of  brotherhood.  Commenting  on  'the 
golden  heaven  of  brotherhood'  which  she  made  shine 
before  the  fascinated  eyes  of  her  school-children,  a  Paris 
newspaper  jeered  that  such  a  vision  was  an  ideal  less 
fitted  for  Geneva  than  for  the  'polyracial  and  gold- 
saturated  United  States  of  America'.  Such  is  the 
brotherly  reaction  which  one  is  apt  to  provoke  from 
brotherhood.  'That  men  are  brothers  no  one  can 
doubt',  said  a  wit.  'See  how  they  treat  each  other,' 
No.  It  is  not  through  our  emotions  that  we  are  likely 
to  build  and  maintain  peace  among  men.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  by  rising  to  the  calmer  spheres  of  wisdom,  by 
calling  forth  in  us  the  powers  of  understanding,  con- 
struction, and  insight  which  preside  o\'er  the  greater 
works  of  man — art,  science,  and  philosophy. 

And  let  ex-combatants  sing  the  impure  blood  out  of 
their  systems.    And  let  the  children  sing  nursery  songs. 


IX 

Senator  Borah  v.  Senator  Borah. 

SENATOR  BORAH  Stands  alone,  even  among  American 
Senators,  as  a  symbol  in  himself.  There  is  an  air  of 
singularity  about  everything  he  says  and  does — a  singu- 
larity, moreover,  which  suggests  elevation.  His  isola- 
tion is  that  of  the  summit.  His  pronouncements  come 
from  above.  'From  on  high,'  I  nearly  wrote,  and,  in 
fact,  have  written.  For,  after  all,  what  makes  Senator 
Borah's  utterances  distinctive  may  well  turn  out  to  be 
the  prophetic  and  inspired  tone  of  his  voice.  And  we 
may  yet  find  that  the  ultimate  discovery  to  be  made 
along  this  road  is  that  the  eminent  Senator's  designs 
remind  us  of  the  designs  of  the  Deity  in  their  inscruta- 
bihty. 

Everybody  knows  that  Senator  Borah  is  the  prophet 
of  the  outlawry  of  war.  It  is  no  secret  that  his  influence 
in  Washington  was  one  of  the  main  forces,  if  not  the  main 
force,  which  brought  about  the  Kellogg  Pact.  War  is 
outlawed.  Every  State  has  solemnly  said  so  in  Paris. 
As  a  method  of  securing  national  aims,  war  is  no  longer 
to  be  bothered  about  among  civilized  peoples.  Never- 
theless, Senator  Borah  proposes  to  press  his  draft  resolu- 
tion for  the  codification  of  maritime  law  in  time  of  war. 
Let  us  bow  before  him.  If  inscrutability  is  an  attribute 
of  the  Deity,  no  man  comes  closer  to  being  divine. 

There  was  once  an  old  gipsy,  of  a  somewhat  Vol- 
tairian turn  of  mind,  who  found  himself  on  his  death- 
bed. He  had  more  than  once  been  in  places  just  as 
unwelcome,  and  he  faced  the  ordeal  with  seemly 
serenity.  But  his  wife,  a  devout  Catholic,  entreated  him 
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to  let  a  priest  come  and  gather  up  the  water  of  his  sins, 
lest  it  be  lost  to  this  world  so  fond  of  them.  He  was  too 
incredulous  to  object,  and  the  priest,  who  very  likely 
was  up  the  lady's  sleeve — metaphorically,  one  may  add 
— was  instantly  produced.  The  usual  preliminary  ques- 
tions were  put  to  the  dying  man,  and  when  the  priest 
came  to:  'Do  you  believe  that  He  will  come  on  the  Day 
of  Judgement  and  put  the  righteous  on  His  right  and 
the  unrighteous  on  His  left?' — the  old  man  answered: 
'Yes,  Father,  I  do  belic\e  it,  but  you  will  see  that  He 
won't  come.' 

A  fair  amount  of  gipsy  wisdom  seems  to  ha\'e  been 
bestowed  on  the  eminent  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate.  Having  outlawed 
war,  he  is  now  ready  to  codify  the  laws  of  war.  Let 
the  point  be  duly  noted  by  those  Americans  who  cannot 
sleep  peacefully  for  fear  of  the  terrible  subtlety  of  the 
European  mind,  playing  cat  and  mouse  with  the  child- 
like simplicity  of  American  statesmen  and  diplomats.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  most  wicked  European — 
I  should  like  to  meet  him;  he  must  be  fascinating  to 
watch ! — could  surpass  in  subtlety  this  admirable  com- 
bination contrived  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Senator's 
pure  intentions  and  his  ingenious  mind.  Let  me  explain 
it  again,  lest  you  have  failed  to  grasp  its  full  significance. 
You  first  outlaw  war — that  is,  you  put  war  out  of  all 
law;  then  you  codify  maritime  law  in  time  of  war — that 
is,  you  put  law  inside  war.  In  other  words,  you  must  do 
lawfully  that  which  is  unlawful. 

Of  course,  you  may  say  that  Senator  Borah  outlaws 
one  war  and  regulates  another;  that  he  outlaws  war  so 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  but  is  bound  to 
consider  the  possibility  that  other  nations,  being  foreign 
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peoples  and  'lesser  breeds  without  the  law',  may  break 
their  pledge.  And  in  such  a  squabble  the  United  States 
would  have  to  safeguard  its  commercial  interests  with 
both  belligerents.  This  supposition  may  be  true,  but  I 
would  beg  you  to  consider  not  one,  but  two  things:  first, 
according  to  the  apostles  of  the  outlawry  of  war,  their 
panacea  consists  precisely  in  driving  the  cursed  thing 
out  of  men's  imaginations  and  never  worrying  about  it 
in  any  form  whatsoever;  and  second,  if  war  is  outlawed 
and  people  continue  to  fight,  surely  some  one  has  broken 
his  pledge,  and  it  does  seem  odd  that  the  apostles  of  out- 
lawry should  calmly  envisage  neutrality  between  the 
pledge-breaker  and  his  victim. 

Senator  Borah  himself,  whose  keen  wits  may  be 
expected  to  turn  in  every  direction  of  the  compass, 
expressed  himself  on  this  point  in  characteristically 
courageous  terms.  Speaking  to  an  interviewer,  he  said: 
Tt  is  inconceivable  that  this  country  would  stand  idly 
by  in  case  of  a  grave  breach  of  a  multilateral  treaty  to 
which  it  is  a  party.'  This  means  that  Senator  Borah 
recognizes  what  the  remainder  of  the  world-citizens  (a 
handful  of  them)  have  already  admitted  as  a  foregone 
conclusion — that  neutrality  is  dead  for  decent  men. 
Such  a  conclusion,  implicit  in  the  theory  that  war  can 
be  outlawed,  lends  further  merit  to  his  proposal  for  codi- 
fying maritime  law  in  time  of  war.  This  proposal  may 
now  be  summarized  in  the  following  terms:  'Let  us  de- 
fine the  laws  of  the  unlawful  thing  in  order  to  protect 
the  rights  of  those  who  have  no  rights.' 

Not  merely  a  Voltairian  gipsy,  but  the  spirit  of  Vol- 
taire himself  would  be  necessary  to  handle  such  a  sub- 
ject worthily.    How  thoroughly  would  the  French  sage 
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enjoy  a  peep  at  the  picturesque  and  anarchical  state  of 
our  present-day  world !  He  would  bring  his  inhabitant 
of  Sirius  down  to  Washington.  He  would  bid  him  sit 
comfortably  on  the  top  of  the  Capitol  and  would  explain 
the  situation  to  him. 

'Behold  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  planet,  trying 
hard  to  grapple  with  its  problems.  They  are  now  busy 
discussing  the  methods  whereby  war  may  be  expelled 
from  the  sick  system  of  their  tiny  Earth.  Most  of  the 
nations  into  which  they  are  divided  have  clubbed  to- 
gether and  arranged  that  they  will  never  fight  without 
first  arguing  the  point,  and  that  if  any  of  them  breaks 
this  rule,  they  will  all  combine  against  her.  But  the 
people  you  are  now  observing  at  close  quarters  do  not 
agree  with  the  suggestion,  because,  as  it  happens,  the 
idea  was  put  forward  by  one  of  them,  and  the  American 
people,  being  a  lovable,  modest  species  of  the  human 
animal,  cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  any- 
thing invented  by  them  can  be  good  at  all.  So  they  have 
split  into  two  parties  with  the  sole  object  of  denouncing 
American  ideas  efficiently,  each  of  the  parties  being  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  showing  up  the  ideas  of  the 
other.' 

Here  the  man  of  Sirius  would  express  admiration  on 
an  astronomic  scale,  and  Voltaire  would  proceed.  .'This 
people,  therefore,  would  not  look  at  the  League  which 
one  of  them  had  invented.  Since  it  was  meant  to  be  a 
League  for  Peace,  they  decided  in  their  hearts  that  it 
was  a  League  for  War.  Otherwise  they  would  not  have 
been  able  to  keep  out  of  it;  for  you  should  know  that 
among  other  peculiarities,  the  American  people  suflfer 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  disease  which  is  called  Con- 
science.   A  mixture  of  conscience  and  modesty  having 
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thus  led  them  to  reject  the  League  as  too  American,  they 
cast  about  for  another  Hne  of  policy,  and  being  rather 
infatuated  with  their  European  cousins,  they  determined 
to  transplant  English  ideas  to  American  soil.  Hence  the 
sudden  development  of  what  they  call  "No  entangle- 
ments" (which  is  American  for  "Splendid  Isolation"), 
and  hence  the  dramatic  increase  of  their  navy.' 

'You  mean  those  little  prickly  shells  which  you 
pointed  out  to  me  in  their  harbours?'  the  Sirius  visitor 
would  ask.   And  Voltaire  would  reply,  'Exactly.' 

'But',  the  Sirius  man  would  object,  'how  can  peace 
be  established  with  instruments  of  war?' 

And  Voltaire:  'You  must  not  be  too  hard  on  us.  We 
Earth  people  have  received  from  Providence  a  some- 
what slow  tempo  of  evolution.  Let  me  take  up  again 
the  thread  of  my  discourse.  These  American  people 
worship  a  God  which  they  have  not  troubled  to  name, 
but  which  is  ever  present  in  their  thoughts  and 
deeds.  To  us  philosophers,  it  appears  in  the  abstract 
form  of  Quantity.  Now,  having  duly  sacrificed  to  their 
Quantity-God  in  building  a  big  navy,  a  fortified  canal, 
and  a  good  number  of  naval  bases,  all  conceived  in  the 
best  British  traditions,  they  decided  to  build  the  biggest 
instrument  of  peace  as  well;  for  their  God  must  be 
served  in  every  walk  of  life  and  they  were  not  going  to 
be  outdone  by  the  League.  I  must  tell  you  that  of  all 
the  people  in  the  whole  planet  the  Americans  are  the 
most  richly  endowed  in  faith.  They  believe  that  it  is 
enough  for  them  to  wish  a  thing  and  the  thing  appears 
in  their  midst.  One  of  their  race,  a  woman,  decided 
that  a  new  system  of  medicine  was  to  spring  from  the 
Bible;  and  behold !  the  system  was  there,  up  and  doing, 
undistinguishable  from   other  medical  systems   in  its 
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mortiferous  effects.  Had  this  woman  made  up  her  mind 
that  her  curative  system  was  to  arise  out  of  a  railway 
time-table,  she  would  have  obtained  the  same  result. 
You  will  now  realize  why  this  highly  gifted  people  should 
have  discovered  the  most  original  method  for  abolishing 
war:  they  simply  decided  to  abolish  it.  That  was  all. 
They  invited  the  other  nations  of  the  planet  to  join 
them  in  a  public  and  solemn  act  of  faith  that  war  was 
abolished.  And  most  of  those  invited  came,  for  the 
American  people  are  most  attractive  and  practically 
everybody  owes  them  money.  Furthermore,  no  one 
likes  to  refuse  anything  to  a  nation  with  so  big  a  navy. 
That  is  how,  by  a  simple  act  of  their  will,  this  mighty 
nation  banished  war  from  the  face  of  the  earth.' 

Here  the  gentleman  from  Sirius,  unused  to  the  ways 
of  our  planet,  would  ask:  'And  pray,  what  do  they  pro- 
pose to  do  with  their  little  prickly  shells?' 

'Oh,  they  are  going  to  increase  the  number  of  them. 
You  see,  their  High  Priest,  who  sits  in  the  House  of 
Purity  (for  that  is  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the 
colour — white — with  which  it  is  painted),  has  explained 
to  them  on  the  solemn  anniversary  of  the  peace,  that 
since  war  has  finally  been  outlawed,  thanks  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Government  is  free  to  concentrate  on 
national  defence.  That  handsome,  statesman  you  can 
see  from  here,  delivering  a  passionate  appeal  before  the 
Senate,  is  Senator  Borah .  He  is  speaking  on  the  Navy  Bill . ' 

'But  is  he  not  the  inventor  of  the  outlawry  of  war?' 

'Yes,'  Voltaire  would  answer,  'that  is  why  he  is  ad- 
vocating, as  an  amendment  to  the  navy-building  pro- 
gramme, that  something  should  be  done  to  codify 
maritime  law  in  time  of  war.' 
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'But',  the  Sirius  man  would  interpose  impatiently, 
'how  can  there  be  a  time  of  war  if  there  is  going  to  be 
no  war?' 

To  which  Voltaire  would  answer:  'It  is  quite  simple. 
.  .  .  You  must  provide  for  future  wars,  since  there  is 
going  to  be  a  navy.  I  should  tell  you  that  the  other 
people  whom  I  mentioned — those  Englishmen  whose 
policy  was  so  brilliantly  imitated  by  the  Americans — 
are  somewhat  connected  with  the  Americans  by  ties  of 
blood  and  by  a  similar  peculiarity  in  the  use  of  logic. 
These  two  peoples  have  been  working  together  for  a 
long  time,  and  in  the  course  of  ihcir  comradeship  they 
have  come  to  a  few  remarkable  discoveries.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water, 
by  which  they  mean  that  matters  which  are  as  clear  as 
water  when  arising  between  unrelated  peoples,  become 
thick  with  incomprehension  between  peoples  of  the 
same  blood.  Through  some  obscure  process,  which  I, 
as  a  superficial  Frenchman,  cannot  fathom,  this  first 
observation  has  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  war  be- 
tween them  is  unthinkable.  From  that  moment  they 
began  to  think  furiously  about  it.  The  admirals  on  both 
sides  engaged  in  elaborate  calculations  as  to  the  actual 
power  of  their  respective  navies,  and  came  to  the 
unanimous  conclusion  that  the  home  navy  of  whichever 
side  was  speaking  needed  a  formidable  expansion.  I 
shudder  to  think  what  would  have  been  their  conclusion 
if  war  between  England  and  America  had  been  think- 
able. Nor  were  the  admirals  the  only  people  excited  by 
the  prospect  of  an  unthinkable  war.  In  England  it  was 
explained  that  since  140  cruisers  had  nearly  failed  to 
save  the  country  from  starvation  in  the  last  war,  it  was 
indispensable  for  her  safety  that  the  navy  should  possess 
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70  cruisers.  This  powerful  argument  made  a  profound 
impression  throughout  all  Anglo-Saxondom,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  English-speaking  ocean  it  became  one 
of  the  standard  syllogisms  in  school  books  of  logic' 

'English-speaking  ocean?'  the  Sirius  visitor  would  ask. 

And  Voltaire:  'It  is  only  a  bold  metaphor,  such  as  the 
subject  requires.  At  any  rate,  the  English  argument 
was  quickly  followed  by  an  American  declaration  that 
inasmuch  as  a  navy  was  of  no  use  at  all  unless  it  was  the 
strongest,  America  must  have  parity  with  England.  The 
logic  of  this  argument  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
Briton  (logic  never  goes  to  the  head  with  Anglo-Saxons), 
so  that  England  immediately  announced  herself  ready 
to  grant  America  the  parity  which  America  was  ready 
to  assume — a  concession  which  was  explained  later  by 
a  brilliant  minister,  more  famous  for  vehemence  than 
for  the  constancy  of  his  opinions,  as  meaning  that  Eng- 
land could  never  agree  to  mathematical  parity  at  sea. 

'This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  an  American 
admiral  gave  the  readers  of  The  Forum  the  list  of  reasons 
why  the  United  States  should  maintain  a  powerful 
navy.  The  first  of  them  was  "to  prevent  invasion" 
— an  item  which  the  said  admiral  developed  in  the 
following  terms:  "Geographically,  the  United  States  is 
superbly  situated.  To  a  large  extent,  it  is  protected 
from  possible  enemies  by  two  oceans.  That  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  development  of  aircraft  and  the  sub- 
marine, makes  the  United  States  secure  from  the  possi- 
bility of  invasion  or  attack  on  its  large  coastal  cities." 

'Curiously  enough,  the  admiral  forgot  one  of  the  naval 
needs  of  his  country.  It  has  now  become  customary  for 
each  new  High  Priest  of  the  nation  to  prepare  himself 
for  entering  the  House  of  Purity,  or  White  House,  by 
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some  ordeal  which  may  make  him  worthy  of  divine 
inspiration.  This  ordeal  often  takes  the  form  of  a  trip 
around  the  remaining  States  of  the  Continent;  and  since 
the  aim  is  to  show  cordial  and  peaceful  good  will,  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  convey  the  President-elect  in  a 
man-of-war.  This  surely  should  be  added  to  the  naval 
programmes;  for  while  a  cruiser  is  thus  cruising  for 
political  purposes,  it  can  ill  be  spared  for  the  pressing 
needs  of  national  defence. 

'All  this',  Voltaire  would  conclude,  with  a  genial 
smile,  'should  explain  to  you  why  this  eminent  states- 
man, Senator  Borah,  having  invented  the  outlawry  of 
war,  wants  to  codify  the  laws  to  be  applied  when  war 
is  the  law.' 

And  the  man  from  Sirius  would  then  be  busy  fumbling 
in  his  pockets  for  his  return  ticket. 


X 

Free  Trade, 

THERE  is  an  English  Member  of  Parliament  who  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  a  crusade  for  Free  Trade.  By  some 
mysterious  law  of  linguistical  physics,  some  words  seem 
to  attract  to  them  all  the  damp  of  the  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere, so  that  as  soon  as  they  are  inserted  into  a  phrase 
the  mental  view  becomes  fogbound  and  no  idea  can  be 
seen  beyond  the  nose  of  the  speaker  who  utters  them. 
One  of  the  most  efficient  damp-collectors  of  the  English 
language  is  the  word  free,  which  explains  that  such 
expressions  as  Free  Trade,  Free  Arbiter,  and  Freedom 
of  the  Seas  should  be  amongst  the  thickest  and  most 
dangerous  fog  centres  in  the  seas  of  dialectics.  Your 
Englishman  was  always  a  born  navigator,  and  fog, 
whether  of  the  sea  or  of  the  mind,  never  troubles  him 
overmuch.  He  lives  in  an  Island  in  which  both  hills, 
valleys,  and  plains  of  a  moderate  size,  and  a  climate 
neither  too  dark  nor  too  luminous,  limit  his  horizon  to 
short  distances.  His  mind,  perhaps  taught  by  his  eyes, 
is  most  at  home  also  within  a  short  distance  of  its 
starting-point.  Landscape  and  intellect  are  therefore 
with  him  what  we  might  call  empirical,  and  the  most 
he  worries  about  when  on  the  road  (head-road  or  foot- 
road)  is  the  turning  of  the  next  bend.  In  these  con- 
ditions, fog  is  no  particular  drawback  to  the  Englishman, 
and  that  is  why  all  kinds  of  freedom  find  their  most 
ardent  champions  in  England. 

To  that  bold  phalanx,  no  doubt,  belongs  the  English 
Member  of  Parliament  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
service  of  Free  Trade.    His  faith  is  moving  in  its  sin- 
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cerity,  immovable  in  its  simplicity.  With  that  ardour  for 
incarnation  which  is  one  of  the  profoundest  features  of 
the  English  character,  he  has  materialized  the  idea 
which  possesses  him  in  the  form  of  a  map  of  Europe  on 
which  frontiers  are  marked,  not  by  mere  flat  lines,  but 
by  neat  little  walls  rising  above  the  plane  of  the  map  to 
heights  proportional  to  the  tariff  of  the  nation  con- 
cerned.   There  were  difficulties,  of  course.    How,  for 
instance,  was  the  height  of  the  wall  to  be  defined  when 
within  any  one  nation  tariffs  are  so  different,  so  chang- 
ing, so  dependent  on  the  commodity,  the  country  of 
origin,  and  a  host  of  other  factors?    The  champion  of 
Free   Trade   got   across   that  fog   creditably   enough. 
Then,  of  course,  he  had  to  build  a  double  wall  round 
every  nation,  one  the  real  image  of  its  protective  tariff, 
the  other  made  up  of  the  sum  total  of  the  portions 
of  neighbouring  walls.    In  this  way,  every  nation  ap- 
pears surrounded  by  two  obstacles  to  the  circulation  of 
goods,  its  own  and  its  neighbour's  tariff  walls,  which 
strictly  speaking  is  not  very  logical;  but  what  is  logic  to 
an  Englishman?  The  map  was  built,  it  was  conveniently 
contrived  to  be  exhibited  in  all  its  beauty  on  a  table  or 
stand  or  to  be  packed  up  in  a  trunk  and  sent  somewhere 
else  to  spread  its  beauty  again  beyond  one  other  of  the 
walls  which  it  pictured.  And  the  Knight  of  Free  Trade 
sallied  forth  to  fight  for  his  cause  with  his  eloquent 
witness  in  his  luggage. 

He  has  by  now  become  a  familiar  figure  in  every 
international  meeting  in  which  economic  questions  are 
debated.  With  that  perseverance  which,  abundant  as  it 
is  everywhere  when  at  the  service  of  the  individual's 
own  interests,  is  seldom  to  be  found  outside  Englishmen 
when  harnessed  to  objective  and  disinterested  causes, 
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the  Knight  of  Free  Trade  always  manages  to  secure 
some  place  strategically  situated  in  the  halls,  rooms,  or 
corridors  of  the  particular  conference  he  has  selected 
for  his  field  of  work,  and  there  his  map  is  spread  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  delegates.  Then,  with  the  disarming  sin- 
cerity of  the  well-meaning  Briton,  he  is  content  to  leave 
his  little  walls  to  distill  conviction  with  their  motionless 
and  silent  eloquence. 

Meanwhile,  in  his  country,  the  land  of  both  fog  and 
free  trade,  with  Free  Arbiter  and  Freedom  of  the  Seas 
thrown  in  as  well,  a  more  or  less  private  enterprise  is 
busy  helping  him  in  his  crusade.  It  is  known  as  the 
Empire  Marketing  Board.  Its  object  is  to  drive  into 
every  Englishman,  and  still  more  so  into  every  English- 
woman, the  excellence  of  Imperial  goods.  All  kinds  of 
ingenious  devices  are  contrived  to  that  end.  The  most 
exalted  persons  in  the  country  lend  their  hand  now  and 
then  in  this  patriotic  work.  England  was  thrilled  when 
no  less  a  paper  than  The  Times  published  no  less  an  ad- 
vertisement than  half  a  page  in  which  no  less  a  person 
than  the  King's  Chef  generously  let  out  to  the  whole 
country  no  less  a  secret  than  his  receipt  for  making  a 
Christmas  Cake,  all  the  ingredients  of  which  had  been 
grown  in  no  less  a  soil  than  that  of  the  British  Empire. 

Let  the  reader  pause  and  scent  the  strong  flavour  of 
Free  Trade  which  emanates  from  that  Imperial  Cake, 
truly  a  Cake  to  put  before  a  King,  a  King-Emperor,  of 
course.  Where  is  the  nation  whose  citizens  can  rise  to 
a  finer  sense  of  team-work?  Wandering  alone,  a  Free 
Lance  in  the  wild  fields  of  international  conferences, 
the  Knight  of  Free  Trade  carries  the  Good  Cause  right 
into  the  enemy's  camp.    And  yet,  this   'Free-Lance' 
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turns  out  to  be  again  a  thick  fog-centre.  This  solitary 
knight  is  not  really  solitary.  The  Empire  Marketing 
Board  is  behind  him.  Let  us  have  Free  Trade,  says  the 
Free  Lance.  And  the  Marketing  Board  echo  his  appeal 
with  the  powerful  voice  of  their  advertisements :  Let  us 
freely  buy  from  within  the  Empire. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  British  goods  are  best.  That 
is,  at  any  rate,  what  every  English  postal  machine 
stamps  on  every  letter  which  it  can  get  its  levers  on, 
while  every  American  postal  machine  keeps  parroting 
that  belated,  romantic,  and  mediaeval  recommenda- 
tion: Citizens,  go  to  the  military  training  camps.  (Which 
shows,  by  the  way,  that  the  postal  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  know  what  the  State  department  hand  is 
doing,  a  true  gospel-like  situation,  in  keeping  with  the 
Christian  ideals  of  the  Kellogg  Pact.)  Now,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  English  Government  goes  out  of  its  way  to 
print  British  Goods  are  Best  on  every  bit  of  paper  which 
is  entrusted  to  its  care,  the  assertion  must  surely  be  true. 
Not  long  ago,  Mr.  Baldwin,  while  wielding  the  Prime- 
Ministerial  pipe,  casually  announced  in  one  of  his 
speeches  that  Mrs.  M.  W.  .was  one  of  the  best  English 
novelists  of  our  age.  Three  hours  after  the  speech  had 
been  uttered,  Mrs.  M.  W.'s  latest  book  had  been  sold 
out.  Had  a  French  Prime  Minister  allowed  himself  to 
express  an  opinion  of  this  kind,  the  whole  of  the  French 
press  would  have  reminded  him  that  politics  must  be 
kept  out  of  literature;  as  for  the  Spanish  Prime  Minister 
who  would  have  ventured  to  refer  in  laudatory  terms 
to  the  work  of  a  man  of  letters,  he  would  have  had  to 
face  the  irate  author  in  the  field  of  honour  and  the 
ruined  publisher  before  the  law-courts. 
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Now,  you  are  entitled  to  interpret  these  facts  as  either 
'Latin'  backwardness  or  'Anglo-Saxon'  sheepishness.  I 
wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  thing  and  of  anything 
having  to  do  with  racial  scales  of  values.  I  am  content 
with  differences.  My  point  is  that  a  word,  a  hint,  a 
gesture,  a  silence,  are  enough  in  Anglo-Saxondom  to 
make  citizens  follow  the  lead  of  their  shepherds;  while 
in  'Latinity'  the  shepherd  is  left  to  whistle  to  the  Muses 
and  the  Nymphs,  for  the  goats  pay  no  heed  whatsoever 
to  him  and  his  like  (hence  perhaps  the  wealth  of  pastoral 
poetry  in  Southern  Europe) , 

It  follows  that  a  country  whose  people's  ear  is  tuned 
to  strains  of  a  higher  mood,  to  put  it  in  Miltonian  lan- 
guage, or,  more  humbly,  to  believing  what  their 
Government  tells  them,  can  always  afford  to  advocate 
Free  Trade  in  theory,  since  it  can  always  establish  pro-' 
tection  in  practice,  by  acting  on  the  people  in  social,  not 
in  legal,  ways.  In  one  word.  Customs  are  useless  when 
Custom  is  safe. 

Nor  is  that  Empire  Marketing  Board  the  only  ally 
which  the  Knight  of  Free  Trade  has  in  his  rear.  For, 
thanks  to  an  honourable  tradition  of  fierce  protection- 
ism (including  not  a  few  naval  scraps  with  an  eye  on 
markets)  the  English  nation  has  been  able  to  establish 
her  Free  Trade  on  the  unassailable  basis  made  up  of  an 
omnipresent  pavilion,  a  world-wide  banking  system  and 
an  unrivalled  network  of  merchant  lines.  Add — in  all 
fairness — the  admirable  gifts  which  a  Deity  obviously 
partial  to  economic  factors  lavished  on  the  English — 
their  calm,  their  steadiness  in  the  handling  of  credit, 
their  equanimity  when  safely  in  harness.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  no  Free  Trade  was  ever  better  protected 
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by  other  than  tariff  barriers  than  British  Free  Trade. 
As  if  to  put  a  finishing  touch  to  the  picture,  the  well- 
known  indifference  to  logic  which  the  English  wear  like 
an  orchid  on  their  lapel  is  made  to  do  its  bit,  so  that, 
whenever  a  particular  industry  is  not  quite  happy  in 
Free  Trade,  Great  Britian  finds  an  elegant  solution  for 
the  difficulty,  keeping  intact  her  fidelity  to  Free  Trade, 
while  erecting  a  special  island  of  protection  for  the 
tender  industry.  These  islands  which  go  by  the  name 
of 'safeguarding'  (the  word  'Protection'  is  most  distaste- 
ful to  English  lips)  make  up  now  quite  a  nice  little 
archipelago  in  the  Free  Trade  System. 

Poor  Knight  of  Free  Trade !  While  he  was  fighting 
away,  intensely  absorbed  in  his  single-minded  faith,  he 
received  so  much  help  at  home  from  safeguarders  and 
Empire-Marketers,  that  one  wonders  which  side  he  is 
actually  fighting  for.  Though  knavish  would  be  the  man 
who  would  suspect  his  purpose,  what  is  exactly  the 
cause  which,  in  fact  if  not  in  his  mind,  he  is  serving? 
The  cause  sounds  fine.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  phrase  Freedom  of  Trade  appeals  to  the  better 
spontaneous  instincts  of  men  of  good  will.  But  sooner 
or  later  its  very  simplicity  makes  one  wonder.  The 
first  query  which  rises  in  the  mind  is  Whose  freedom  is 
being  advocated  under  the  banner  of  free  trade?  Is  it 
the  freedom  of  the  man  who  knows  a  trade  to  go  and 
exercise  it  everywhere?  We  ask  with  the  best  mask  of 
innocence  which  we  can  find  on  our  working  desk.  Of 
course  it  is  not.  The  regulations,  authorizations,  visita- 
tions, objurgations,  and  botherations  to  be  gone  through 
before  a  carpenter,  a  smith,  or  a  nurserymaid  can  enter 
Great  Britain  would,  if  measurable  in  figures,  erect  a 
formidable  wall  round  the  picture  of  the  British  Isles  on 
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the  map  of  the  Knight  of  Free  Trade.  What  Free  Trade 
is  this  which  preaches  free  movement  for  goods  and  for- 
bids free  movement  to  human  beings?  'We  must  protect 
the  standard  of  living  of  our  working  men,'  say  these 
singular  free-traders.  'We  must  protect  the  living  of  ours,' 
answer  the  protectionists.     Where  is  the  difference? 

The  difference  is  one  of  attitude.  The  free-trader 
believes  that  he  represents  a  higher  stage  of  evolution 
than  the  protectionist.  Fie  does  not  realize  that  he  also 
is  a  protectionist.  He  protects  his  country's  industries 
and  commerce  by  all  the  means  in  his  power:  restric- 
tion of  immigration  to  keep  up  a  standard  of  pur- 
chasing capacity  at  home;  historical  positions  of  vantage 
maintained  and  new  ones  acquired  through  political 
power;  safeguarding;  intense  propaganda  of  home  goods 
amounting  to  a  high  psychological  tariff  against  foreign 
goods;  other  methods  inspired  by  the  protectionist  or 
patriotic  spirit  ever  alive.  Yet,  by  keeping  intact  his 
belief  in  Free  Trade,  i.e.,  his  opposition  (though  only  of 
principle)  to  one  only  form  of  protection,  the  tariff,  the 
free-trader  in  the  midst  of  his  sins  against  Free  Trade, 
sees  himself  as  superior  to  the  protectionist  as  the  sinner 
is  to  the  heretic.  Faith,  however,  is  blind,  and  the  free- 
trader is  unable  to  see  that  the  source  of  the  trouble  is 
not  in  the  methods  but  in  the  aims  of  commercial 
policy,  or  rather,  that  both  the  methods  discussed  par- 
take of  the  defects  inherent  in  their  common  aim.  For 
the  aim  of  both  free-traders  and  protectionists  is  but 
one:  to  increase  the  wealth  of  their  own  country  if 
necessary  at  the  expense  of  other  countries,  and  to  that 
end  to  maintain  and  increase  a  surplus  in  the  yearly 
balance  of  payments. 
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Every  country,  whether  free-trading  or  protection- 
istic,  keeps  its  eyes  glued  on  its  balance  of  payments. 
Every  country  seeks  to  improve  its  position  in  this  re- 
spect by  all  the  means  at  its  disposal.  In  the  presence 
of  these  facts,  all  talk  of  protection  as  the  disease  of  the 
world  trade  and  the  cause  of  rivalry  and  mistrust  is  but 
a  half-truth.  Protection  is  one  of  the  causes:  Free  Trade 
the  other.   And  the  cause  of  causes  is  commercial  war. 

War.  The  word  is  out.  The  nations  of  the  world  are 
in  a  permanent  state  of  commercial  war.  War  is  the 
spirit  which  inspires  the  metaphors  of  business-men, 
statesmen,  and  economists.  Markets  are  'conquered'; 
tariffs  are  thought  of  as  'defensive  walls';  consulates  are 
'advanced  posts';  travellers  and  even  missionaries  are 
'commercial  scouts';  visitors  are  feared  as  'commercial 
spies';  and  the  election  of  a  President  known  for  his 
commercial  efficiency  is  hailed  as  the  sign  of  an  era  of 
'trade  aggressiveness'.  War  words,  war  spirit.  The 
experts  of  this  war,  the  several  officers  of  the  several 
general  staffs,  for  such  is  the  true  role  of  economists  in 
our  commercially  minded  communities,  happen  to  hold 
different  views  as  to  the  way  this  war  should  be  waged. 
Some  prefer  to  fight  entrenched  behind  fortresses  which 
they  call  tariff  walls;  others  deem  it  more  advantageous 
— for  their  own  army,  of  course — to  manoeuvre  in  the 
open  field,  and  they  advocate  Free  Trade,  i.e.  the  de- 
struction of  the  tariff  walls.  The  claim  that  Free  Trade 
is  commercial  peace,  and  Protection  commercial  war  is 
so  preposterous — in  its  first  part — that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  most  ardent  and  convinced  free-trader 
would,  even  if  ready  to  put  it  forward,  be  ready  to  main- 
tain it  when  challenged.    Free  Trade  and  Protection 
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are  but  two  different  ways  for  waging  commercial 
war,  and  that  is  why  the  more  the  free-trader  preaches 
protection,  the  more  the  protectionist  sticks  to  it.  For, 
as  he  may  well  think,  since  my  adversary  advocates  that 
I  should  demolish  my  tariff  walls,  they  must,  no  doubt, 
be  a  nuisance  to  him,  and,  therefore,  an  advantage  to  me. 
Free-traders  cannot  therefore  expect  that  we  take 
them  seriously  as  co-workers  in  the  building  of  the 
World  Community.  Free  Trade  is  the  particular  kind 
of  Protection  suited  to  a  particular  kind  of  economic 
unit.  Protection  is  the  particular  kind  of  Free  Trade 
suitable  to  the  other  kind  of  economic  unit.  Both,  on 
the  basis  of  commercial  war.  The  radical  change,  the 
desirable  change,  therefore,  is  not  the  conversion  of  the 
world  from  Protection  to  Free  Trade,  it  is  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world  from  commercial  war  to  commercial 
co-operation.  Those  walls  which  the  Knight  of  Free 
Trade  exhibits  all  over  the  world  are  the  defences 
whereby  the  isolated  countries  protect  their  balance  of 
payments  against  the  onslaught  of  Free  Trade  hooters, 
strong  enough  to  wander  in  the  open.  The  single- 
minded  Knight  must  not  expect  the  walls  to  fall  at  the 
mere  sounding  of  the  trumpets  of  Jericho.  The  weak 
behind  them  fear  the  high  road,  and  rightly.  The  iso- 
lationistic  walls  will  not  fall  till,  just  as  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  has  now  superseded  the  separate 
and  antagonistic  interests  of  its  component  units,  the 
interests  of  the  world  community  shall  have  superseded 
the  separate  and  warring  interests  of  the  several  nations 
— free-trading  and  protectionistic  alike. 


XI 

The  Heart  of  the  World. 

THE  road  to  European  recovery  is  marked  out  with 
American  names — Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,  Wilson's 
Covenant,  the  Dawes  Report,  the  Young  Plan.  In  spite 
of  the  strenuous  effort  of  the  professional  politicians, 
America  keeps  turning  up  every  time  there  is  a  job  to 
be  done  in  the  peace-building  business.  Whenever  such 
a  thing  happens,  Washington  covers  her  face  so  as  not 
to  see  the  unseemly  act.  Imagine!  What  if,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  laying  on  the  bricks  of  peace,  America  got  stuck 
in  the  cement  of  entanglements !  Washington  shudders 
and  covers  her  sensitive  face.  Well-trained  observers 
claim  that  she  peeps  through  her  fingers  all  the  time, 
half  in  fear,  half  in  hope  of  seeing  something  not  to  tell 
mother  about.  But  woe  to  those  who  would  venture  to 
tell  the  world  about  these  observations.  Washington 
would  frown  hard  and  cut  them  dead.  And  dead  they 
would  remain  while  Washington  stared  blankly  at  them. 
Yet,  while  the  government  endeavours  to  stop  the 
flow  with  a  basket,  the  waters  of  American  entangle- 
ments stream  irrepressibly  towards  Europe  and  the 
whole  world.  America  is  particularly  well  placed  to  co- 
operate in  the  work  of  European  recovery.  The  Euro- 
pean neutrals,  although  all  are  willing  and  even  active, 
are  too  close  cousins  of  the  patient;  and  their  political 
and  financial  power  is  much  too  small  to  command 
attention.  America  is  powerful  both  politically  and 
financially,  and  though  strictly  speaking  she  did  not 
remain  a  neutral,  she  has  settled  back  into  a  kind  of 
objective  neutrality  determined  by  distance  as  well  as 
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by  a  somewhat  even  distribution  of  the  material 
interests  on  both  sides  of  the  fence.  America  has  thus 
acquired  the  best  type  of  neutrahty:  not  that  of  equal 
indifference,  but  that  of  balanced  interests. 

Add  to  this  material  substratum  the  moral  impar- 
tiality which  is  bound  to  evolve  out  of  the  very  blood 
in  America's  veins.  Though  the  solvent  be  Anglo- 
Saxon  (whatever  that  may  mean),  America's  blood  has 
acquired  so  many  European  elements  that  it  can  only 
be  described  in  the  most  general  term  of  all.  Neither 
Anglo-Saxon,  nor  Germanic,  nor — still  less — Nordic  are 
suitable  names  for  the  American  people.  By  blood  an 
American  is  a  European — nothing  less  than  a  European. 

This  fact,  subtly  perceived  rather  than  realized, 
strengthens  the  feeling  which  leads  European  states- 
men to  turn  to  America  for  co-operation,  even  though 
the  first  promptings  may  be  due  to  America's  wealth 
and  power.  Nor  is  American  co-operation  limited  to 
material  and  political  fields,  for  'fields'  are  metaphors 
which,  whatever  the  aspect  considered,  must  include  all 
life.  Thus  the  healing  of  Europe  through  political  and 
financial  measures,  reports,  and  plans,  would  have  made 
but  little  progress  had  not  the  historical  outlook  on  the 
last  war  evolved  out  of  the  absurd  and  morbid  phase 
which  it  naturally  had  to  live  through. 

Here  again,  who  are  better  placed  than  American 
scholars?  It  is  a  singularly  good  fortune  for  Europe  that 
American  scholars  should  have  proved  worthy  of  the 
task  which  was  entrusted  to  them.  No  better  proof  is 
needed  than  the  admirable  work  on  the  origins  of  war 
which  we  owe  to  the  judicial  pen  of  Professor  Sidney  B. 
Fay.  The  conclusion  of  his  book  savours  of  that  ad- 
mirable Spanish  verdict  on  a  woman's  death:  Entre  todos 
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la  matarony  ella  sola  se  murio — 'All  between  them  did  the 
killing;  she  by  herself  did  the  dying.'  Such  a  judgement, 
delivered  after  the  scrupulous  study,  the  detachment, 
and  the  transparent  intellectual  honesty  which  the 
American  scholar  has  brought  to  bear  on  this,  the 
most  vexing  spiritual  problem  of  our  modern  world, 
is  a  truly  splendid  contribution  to  the  healing  of  Europe. 
Europe,  as  Europe,  will  not°  live  unless  this  wound  is 
healed. 

The  Fay-Dawes-Young  chain  is  obvious.  The  problem 
of  reparations  rests  on  that  of  war  guilt.  That  a  treaty  of 
peace  should  contain  ethical  articles,  articles  of  guilt  and 
punishment,  is  a  fact  which  excites  the  wrath  of  many  a 
cool-headed  jurist.  Whether  because  I  am  not  cool- 
headed,  or  because  I  am  not  a  jurist,  I  rather  like  the 
idea  that  ethical  considerations  should  enter  into  the 
composition  of  a  treaty.  The  war  guilt  question  was 
born  of  a  war-guilty  conscience.  Indeed,  one  might 
plausibly  argue  that  in  throwing  upon  Germany  the 
whole  burden  of  war  guilt,'  the  Allied  Powers  revealed 
the  weight  of  their  own  war-guilt  burden.  The  war- 
guilt  movement,  beginning  in  the  famous  article  of  the 
Treaty  and  still  in  full  evolution,  is  thus  a  welcome  sign: 
it  is  a  witness  to  the  vitality  of  the  world  conscience  of 
both  victors  and  vanquished.  The  ploughs  of  the  war- 
guilt  question  are  preparing  the  earth  on  which  future 
peace  is  to  take  root. 

Such  are  the  reasons  why  the  insertion  of  a  war-guilt 
article  in  the  Treaty  is  welcome,  which  of  course  does 
not  mean  that  the  article  itself  is  acceptable  at  all.  The 
idea  that  a  group  of  nations  fresh  from  battle  should  be 
free  to  judge  the  nation  they  have  just  beaten  was  pre- 
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posterous — a  sign  itself  of  the  abnormal  and  morbid 
state  of  mind  which  war  is  bound  to  create.  But  it 
should  be  observed  as  a  further  proof  of  the  growing 
weight  of  ethical  tendencies  in  international  life  that  the 
conviction  of  Germany  was  used  to  justify  the  exaction 
of  a  war  indemnity  under  cover  of  reparations. 

Here  again,  much  as  we  may  differ  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  case,  progress  is  evident  from  the  days  when  a 
war  indemnity  was  cashed  as  a  more  genteel  form  of 
booty.  The  idea  of  booty  suggests  a  world  of  anarchy 
and  corresponds  to  thefts  and  brigandage  among  indi- 
viduals. The  idea  of  reparations  for  damage  calls  forth 
a  vision  of  nations  organized  on  lines  similar  to  a  society 
of  individuals.  It  follows  the  model  suggested  by  the 
rule  of  practical  inter-individual  justice  applied  in  codes 
of  city  law.  It  is  in  itself  a  civil — that  is,  a  city-minded — 
idea  and  therefore  it  suggests  peace.  How  is  it,  though, 
that  the  world  has  been  these  ten  years  trying  to  assimi- 
late such  an  idea  into  its  peace  system? 

There  is  probably  more  than  one  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. There  is  little  doubt  that,  at  any  rate  during  the 
first  phase  of  the  problem  of  reparations  and  at  least  in 
certain  powerful  quarters,  the  idea  of  reparations,  civil 
and  peacelike  though  it  was,  concealed  a  war  animus, 
and  was  seen  as  a  lever  with  which  to  apply  the  full  force 
of  the  Treaty.  Not  France,  perhaps,  but  certain  French- 
men and  French  institutions  felt  inclined  to  argue  that 
since  the  military  occupation  of  Germany  was  to  be 
dependent  on  Germany's  fulfilment  of  her  financial 
obligations,  then  the  more  difficult  these  obligations 
were  made,  the  longer  the  occupation  would  be.  Let 
no  nation  that  has  never  been  invaded  throw  the  first 
stone  at  France.   As  long  as  Germany's  war  power  re- 
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mains  threatening,  such  arguments  are  bound  to  be 
heard  in  moments  of  crisis. 

Their  importance,  however,  is  Hkely  to  be  exag- 
gerated when  the  difficuhies  besetting  the  problem  of 
reparations  are  considered.  Were  it  not  so,  why  should 
the  problem  of  reparations  be  equally  difficult  as  re- 
gards Great  Britain?  While  thus  seeking  a  more  intrin- 
sic reason  for  the  difficulties  of  this  almost  chronic 
European  problem,  the  most  curious  paradoxes  will 
come  to  enlighten  our  task.  Of  course,  the  staggering 
figures  handled  serve  but  to  confuse  our  mind.  Of  all 
the  imaginative  metaphors  which  make  up  our  daily 
language,  figures  in  finance  are  perhaps  the  wildest. 
The  stranger  on  the  road  who  answers  the  motorist's 
query  with  'straight  on',  meaning  that  the  traveller 
must  wind  his  way  along  inextricable  meanders  which 
no  'straight'  line  could  possibly  represent,  is  indulging 
in  a  highly  abstract  metaphor  which,  however,  we  all 
understand  instinctively.  But  the  financier  who  de- 
scribes by  figures  of  hundreds  of  milliards  the  extremely 
complicated  relationship  which  sets  in  between  the 
governments  and  nationals  of  two  states,  and  of  states 
connected  with  them  by  trade,  when  a  problem  such  as 
debts  or  reparations  is  raised,  is  speaking  a  language  of 
such  absurd  and  abstract  simplicity  as  to  mislead  every 
man  concerned,  himself  included. 

There  are  no  such  quantities  of  dollars  anywhere.  In 
actual  fact,  the  problem  of  reparations  means  that  Ger- 
man labour — manual  and  intellectual — must  work  for 
the  Allies  and  their  creditors,  producing  goods  and  ser- 
vices for  them.  Very  well.  Behold  a  German  ship  per- 
forming the  'service'  of  conveying  a  cargo  of  German 
goods  to  England.   How  does  England  receive  the  pay- 
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ment  of  this  debt?  Is  she  glad  about  it  as  an  ordinary 
creditor  would  be?  Far  from  it.  At  the  sight  of  the  debt 
coming  home,  the  whole  nation  shakes  in  its  shoes. 
Why !  What  are  our  factories  and  workers  going  to  do 
while  German  goods  and  services  invade  our  shores? 
All  kinds  of  ingenious  ways  are  thus  discussed  in  order 
to  keep  the  debt  out  of  the  country.  Let  us  benefit  by 
it  as  we  can;  but  let  no  German  goods  and  services  land 
in  our  country.  'Let  German  labour  and  material  build 
the  Channel  tunnel,'  exclaims  a  bright  lad.  But  a 
gloomy  chorus  echoes,  'What  about  our  own  con- 
tractors and  our  own  unemployed?' 

This  fascinating  paradox  is  known  in  expert  circles 
as  the  problem  of  transfers.  See  how  we  have  advanced. 
First  we  conquered  and  took  our  booty  and  were  proud 
of  it.  Then  we  conquered  and  took  our  booty  and, 
somewhat  ashamed  of  it,  called  it  a  war  indemnity. 
Then  we  conquered  and  felt  rather  oppressed  with  what- 
ever war  guilt  there  was  on  our  side,  shoved  it  on  to  the 
other  side — which  peradventure  had  more  of  it,  and  in 
any  case,  was  beaten — and  on  the  strength  of  it  exacted 
reparations.  But  now  we  are  up  against  something  more 
powerful.  We  face  a  reality  more  resistant  than  a  mere 
civil  society  ruled  by  a  code  of  civil  laws.  When  we  try 
to  cash  our  civil  indemnity,  we  find  it  does  not  work. 
We  cannot  absorb  it,  we  cannot  transfer  it.  We  have 
passed  from  the  anarchy  of  booty  to  the  civil  society  of 
reparations,  and  we  are  now  discovering  that  the  several 
nations  of  the  world  are  more  than  mere  members  of  a 
civil  society  of  nations.  We  are  finding  that  they  are 
limbs  of  one  economic  body,  that  an  abnormal  economic 
movement — call  it  debts  or  reparations — forced  from 
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outside,  breaks  itself  against  the  inherent  rhythm  of 
world  life.  Our  politicians,  financiers,  and  tradesmen 
thought  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  become  credi- 
tors of  formidable  sums  to  be  surrendered  by  our  neigh- 
bours. Our  own  living  stuff,  the  economic  tissues  of  our 
organism,  refuse  to  absorb  the  proffered  wealth. 

In  fact,  we  are  again  in  the  presence  of  Agrippa's  old 
apologue,  this  time  internationalized.  The  question  of 
right  and  wrong  recedes  into  the  background.  The 
question  of  sound  and  unsound,  of  healthy  and  un- 
healthy, comes  to  the  fore.  We  are  dealing  with  life 
forces.  For  the  French,  the  English,  and  the  Americans, 
the  problems  of  debts  and  reparations  may  appear  in  a 
definite  civil,  financial,  ethical,  or  book-keeping  form. 
In  fact,  they  are  problems  of  the  world's  physiology 
(and  psychology  also,  but  that  is  another  story).  The 
question  is  whether  the  transfer  of  huge  wealth  from 
one  nation  to  another  is  healthy  for  either  nation  and 
for  the  world  at  large.  The  stomach  having  attacked 
the  lungs  with  ptomaine  poison  and  having  created 
congestion  there,  the  lungs,  the  attack  once  repelled, 
ask  as  an  indemnity  all  the  blood  which  normally  goes 
to  keep  the  digestive  tube  alive.  Is  it  sound  for  the  lungs 
to  take  on  all  that  blood  and  to  deprive  the  stomach  of 
it?  That  is  what  the  hundred-per-centers  of  debts  and 
reparations  are  trying  to  do  in  the  world's  body. 

Naturally  enough,  as  soon  as  the  Experts  were  allowed 
to  look  into  the  matter,  they  decided  that  what  was 
wanted  was  an  international  bank.  Mark  this  result. 
The  Experts  spoke  not  of  this  or  that  nation.  They  spoke 
of  the  world,  the  whole,  the  unit.  It  is  true  that  they  do 
not  call  this  bank  a  world  bank,  but  that  is  because  we 
are  just  entering  a  new  phase  in  history  and  are  there- 
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fore  bound  to  use  the  obsolete  words  of  the  phase  we 
are  just  leaving  behind.  The  word  'international'  is  all 
wrong.  It  stresses  precisely  that  which  it  means  to 
attenuate.  What  lies  'inter'  nations  is  their  frontiers. 
When  we  speak  of  international  life,  international  peace, 
international  bank,  we  mean  world  life,  world  peace, 
world  bank.  The  Experts,  then,  thought  that  the  pro- 
blem of  debts  and  reparations  was  a  world  problem: 
that  is,  the  problem  of  how  to  regulate  the  circulation 
of  the  economic  blood  of  the  world  after  the  several 
congestions  which  it  had  suffered  here  and  there,  and 
before  it  suffered  any  of  those  which  are  threatening  it. 
They  of  course  suggested  that  the  world  should  have  a 
heart. 

What  is  now  wanted  is  that  the  heart  of  the  world 
should  be  in  the  right  place. 


XII 

The  Nordic  Myth. 

'is  there  a  North  here  also?'  asked  a  pretty,  quick,  in- 
telHgent,  ilhterate  Spanish  servant  girl  transplanted  to 
England  during  the  war.  It  was  not  a  foolish  question. 
It  was  only  premature.  After  all,  it  was  but  natural 
that  having  swallowed  so  many  miles  of  North  in  two 
days'  travelling  from  Madrid  to  London,  she  should 
express  some  surprise  at  there  being  any  North  left  at 
all.  Moreover,  had  she  continued  but  a  few  degrees 
more  in  the  same  direction  she  would  have  reached  the 
Pole,  a  point  on  which  her  question  would  have  had  to 
be  answered  in  the  negative.  For  the  Pole  being  the 
North  has  no  North  whatsoever. 

Now  consider  the  privileged  position  of  a  man  stand- 
ing on  the  North  Pole.  Not  only  has  he  the  pride  of 
knowing  that  his  spine  is  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the 
world,  not  only  has  he  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to 
choose  whatever  hour  he  likes  in  the  day  and  call  it  his 
hour,  not  only  can  he,  if  he  so  wishes  and  the  weather 
permits,  meditate  on  the  flattering  fact  that  the  whole 
world  turns  around  him  while  he  stands  pat  and  turns 
around  nobody — his  superiority  is  higher  and  greater 
his  majesty;  his  bliss  is  as  perfect  as  bliss  on  earth  can 
be.   For  the  man  on  the  Pole  is  the  absolute  nordic. 

All  other  Nordics  are  but  relative.  Repugnant  as  the 
idea  may  be  to  many  an  honest  believer  in  the  Nordic 
myth,  unless  one  has  conquered  the  privileged  position 
of  Northpoleman — a  position,  I  take  it,  which  can  only 
be  enjoyed  by  one  person  at  a  time — one  has  always, 
however  blonde,  however  cool,  however  honest,  how- 
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ever  unimaginative,  however  high-treading  and  low- 
speaking,  however  Nordic,  in  one  word,  one  is  always  a 
Southerner  for  those  higher  North  in  the  map.  And  let 
me  point  out  in  passing,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Nordic 
myth.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  idea  of  the  Nordic 
superiority  owes  not  a  little  to  the  fact  that  maps  are 
hung  with  the  North  up  and  the  South  down,  a 
purely  historical  fluke,  due  in  its  turn  to  the  fact  that 
our  civilization  was  born  in  the  Northern  hemisphere 
(though  amongst  Southerners  thereof) .  For  had  civiliza- 
tion developed  amongst  the  Northerners  of  the  Southern 
hemisphere,  it  is  obvious  that  we  would  not  think  more 
of  the  Nordics  than  we  now  think  of  the  Patagonians. 

For  good  or  ill,  however,  the  maps  are  hung  our  way, 
which  means  a  kind  of  race  Northward  amongst  the 
peoples  of  Europe  in  search  of  that  elusive  virtue, 
Nordic  prestige.  The  Lombards  may  look  down  on  the 
Neapolitans  but  they  must  bow  before  the  Swiss,  who  in 
their  turn  are  but  frivolous  Southerners  for  the  Alsatians, 
on  whom  the  Dutch  probably  look  down  as  lazzaroni; 
the  Dutch,  yes,  the  Dutch  who  are  the  bedrock  of  New 
York  and  the  substratum  of  New  Amsterdam,  the 
Dutch  themselves  are  rollicky  meridionaux  to  the  Danes 
who  are  preposterously  Latin  to  the  Swedes.  As  for  the 
Norwegians,  they  managed  to  get  that  belt  of  land 
cutting  off  Sweden  from  direct  communication  with  the 
Northpoleman,  thus  depriving  them  of  their  claim  to 
represent  the  true  milk  of  Nordic  purity.  Let  us  bow 
before  Norway.  The  Nordic  myth  is  written  all  over 
their  very  name.  They  are  the  true  Nordics.  They  are 
indeed  so  abundantly  blessed  with  the  advantages  which 
the  Northern  climate  confers  on  its  inhabitants  that  they 
seem  disposed  to  make  but  a  moderate  use  of  them.  These 
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Northerners  who  possess  vast  territories  within  sight  of 
the  North  Pole,  crowd  together  on  the  southern  end  of 
their  land,  as  if  eager  to  see  what  those  rascals  and  Latins 
of  Denmark  are  up  to. 

It  would  be  really  delightful  if  one  could  classify  the 
peoples  of  the  world  according  to  the  parallel  they  in- 
habit. Think  how  that  would  simplify  our  statistics. 
Senate  debates  would  attain  a  classical — no,  the  classics 
were  Southerners — a  Nordic  simplicity.  Immigration 
laws  could  be  put  in  the  form  of  tables  showing  quotas 
inversely  proportional  to  degrees  of  latitude.  The 
civilization  of  a  country  could  be  gauged  at  a  glance  by 
merely  reading  a  map.  Here,  alas,  as  in  many  other 
ways,  Nature  is  so  utterly  unruly  as  to  make  one  suspect 
that  the  Creator  himself  is  of  Southern  extraction.  Is 
there  a  city  in  the  United  States  of  America,  however 
misgoverned  by  Irishmen — those  Southerners  of  the 
North — or  by  Italians,  which  can  compete  in  waste, 
disorder,  dirt,  brutality,  immorality  and  other  wanton 
features  such  as  beauty,  with  Nature  herself,  God- 
governed  as  we  must  assume  her  to  be?  This  question 
opens  out  such  vistas  of  controversy  that  we  might  just 
as  well  leave  it  unanswered. 

The  fact  remains  that  in  the  matter  of  geographical 
distribution  of  qualities  and  defects,  the  world  is  a  truly 
Southern  creation — a  maze  of  contradictions  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  Nordic  and  what  is  not. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes. 
Golden  is  the  metal  of  Zeus  and  blue  the  colour  of 
heaven.  The  Nordic  attributes  par  excellence  are  there- 
fore golden  hair  and  blue  eyes.  The  trouble  is  that  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  such  physical  signs,  the  Nordics  are 
often  in  the  South.    Thus  in  Britain,  Kent  would  be 
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Nordic  but  the  West  of  Scotland  would  not.  In  Spain, 
Seville  would  be  three  times  more  Nordic  than  Bilbao. 
Should  we  prefer  moral  to  physical  characteristics,  our 
difficulties  will  not  be  at  an  end.  Assuming  the  North 
to  stand  for  activity,  reason,  coolness,  and  efficiency,  and 
the  South  for  passion,  passivity,  fire,  and  disregard  for 
practical  values,  we  shall  often  find  the  Nordic  in  the 
South  and  the — can  I  call  him  Sudic? — in  the  North. 
Svedenborg  was  a  Swede  and  Machiavelli  an  Italian. 
Moreover,  the  French  Basque  is  a  Southerner  and  the 
Spanish  Basque  is  a  Northerner. 

For,  in  point  of  fact,  these  expressions  only  apply  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  with  reference  to  a  national 
centre,  and  psychological  features  are  relative  to  a 
national  type  which  depends  on  place  and  history. 
The  Normand,  the  Picard,  the  Flamand  are  North- 
erners, though  living  South  of  the  men  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  who  are  obvious  Southerners  with  reference 
to  the  English  type.  The  Limousin,  the  Marseillais,  the 
Gascon  are  Southerners,  though  they  live  North  of 
Northerners  such  as  the  Catalan,  the  Aragonese,  and 
the  Asturian.  The  national  pattern  cuts  across  the  world 
pattern.  Northerners  are  those  peoples  who  by  political 
tradition  are  made  to  look  South;  Southerners  those 
who  are  made  to  look  North.  Thus  a  subtle  psycho- 
logical and  historical  element  comes  further  to  com- 
plicate the  network  of  race  and  climate. 

Though  relatively  modern  in  its  more  blatant  and 
militant  aspects,  the  Nordic  myth  has  an  honourable 
ancestry.  Ultimately,  it  may  well  turn  out  to  date  from 
the  distant  days  when  Latin  civilization  crumbled  down 
before  the  Barbarian  hordes.  The  Romans  entertained 
no  qualms  in  the  matter  of  Nordic  superiority.    The 
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Northmen  were  barbarians,  i.e.  strangers,  and  all 
strangers  were  under  the  misfortune  of  not  being 
Romans.  That  was  the  end  of  it.  But  when  the  man 
come  from  the  North  seized  land  and  women  and 
estabhshed  himself  as  the  'mira-trabaja'  or  'see-work', 
to  use  a  telling  Spanish  phrase  coined  by  the  Chinese  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  matters  took  a  different  turn. 
For  it  is  evident  that,  despite  moralists,  socialists,  and 
other  idealists,  mankind  always  reserved  the  honey  of 
prestige  for  the  man  who  succeeded  in  making  others 
work  for  him.  The  fair-headed  Nordic  soon  became 
synonymous  with  aristocrat,  lord,  and  whatever  names 
Europe  coined  to  express  what  we  now-a-days  describe 
as  boss.  Spanish  classical  literature  would  be  searched 
in  vain  for  a  heroine  or  a  beauty  who  is  not  fair-haired 
and  green-eyed — a  trace,  no  doubt,  of  the  long  period 
during  which  the  Visigoths  ruled  the  country  with  more 
force  than  capacity  for  creative  government.  A  curious 
reminiscence  of  this  tradition  is  to  be  found  in  South 
America,  where,  to  this  day,  the  Spaniards  of  Spain 
when  viewed  as  an  overbearing,  commanding  type  are 
still  referred  to  as  Godos,  Goths.  The  fact  that  the  ruling 
classes  of  Europe  should  have  been  of  Germanic  descent, 
not  only  through  the  Middle  Ages  but  even  for  the 
better  part  of  the  modern  period,  was  in  itself  an  excellent 
ground  for  the  flourishing  of  a  prosperous  Nordic  myth. 
But  the  myth  did  not  really  take  root  in  Europe  until 
the  Reformation  came  to  complicate  a  fairly  simple  out- 
look on  life.  Europe  was  individualistic  and  aesthetic 
till  the  days  of  Calvin  and  Luther.  There  was  no  doubt 
much  moralizing — in  books.  Aristotle  and  Seneca,  and 
even  Boccaccio  in  his  moralizing  moods,  were  ransacked 
for  weighty  sentences  of  good  behaviour.   That  was  all 
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very  nice  particularly  for  scholars,  and,  moreover,  it  was 
generally  written  in  Latin.  Europe  went  gaily  on.  It 
was  not  deliberately  wicked  (is  there  such  a  thing  except 
in  the  imagination  of  moralists?),  but  it  just  lived  a 
straightforward  life  trusting  that  God  the  Father  would 
see  what  it  all  meant  and — as  in  the  end  of  comedies — 
would  forgive  any  mistakes  made.  The  Reformation 
started  a  revolution  which  was  to  go  much  beyond  what 
its  leaders  had  dreamt  in  their  theologies.  The  point 
has  been  put  in  a  nutshell — though  retrospectively — by 
Bayle  in  a  paragraph  of  his  Dictionary  which  I  find 
quoted  in  a  book  to  be  recommended  to  present-day 
Americans:  Ebrietatis  Encomium  or  The  Praise  of  Drunken- 
ness, by  Boniface  Oinophilus,  London,  1703.  Says 
Bayle:  Tt  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Christians  of 
Europe  are  subject  to  two  great  vices,  drunkenness  and 
lewdness.  The  first  of  these  reigns  in  cold  countries,  the 
other  in  hot.  Bacchus  and  Venus  share  these  two 
climates  between  them.  We  find  that  the  Reformation, 
having  divided  this  portion  of  Christianity,  that  part 
which  was  subject  to  Venus  continues  as  it  was,  but  the 
greatest  part  of  what  was  subject  to  Bacchus  has  re- 
nounced popery.'  To  which  the  wily  Oinophilus  adds: 
'A  thorough  true  blue  hearty  Protestant  would  conclude 
from  this  quotation  that  wine  bestowed  so  much  elo- 
quence and  penetration  to  these  Northern  people,  as  to 
put  them  into  that  happy  state,  to  discover  the  truth  and 
conquer  all  prejudices  against  it  whatsoever.' 

In  the  absence  of  a  better  border-line  between  the 
two  types  which  the  Nordic  myth  presupposes,  this 
division  between  Bacchus  worshippers  and  Venus  wor- 
shippers might  take  us  comfortably  along  for  a  little 
while.    It  might  explain  that  there  should  be  so  much 
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fuss  about  prohibition  in  Northern  countries  and  that 
Southern  countries  should  lock  up  their  girls  as  care- 
fully as  bottles  are  locked  up  in  the  North. 

I  am  aware  of  the  tendency  to  suggest  that  the  Nordic 
controls  himself  better  than  the  Southerner.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  what  does  happen  is  that  both  Nordic 
and  Sudic  control  themselves  whenever  temptation  is 
weaker  than  will,  and  let  go  when  the  relation  of  forces 
is  the  reverse,  which  happens  in  different  directions  of 
the  compass  for  each  of  the  two  types.  For,  if  such  is 
not  the  case,  why  on  earth  put  the  bottle  beyond  reach 
of  the  Nordic's  hand?  The  Nordic  girl,  on  the  other 
hand,  goes  about  fearless  amongst  the  Nordic  boys. 
'On  the  other  hand,'  I  said.  Well.  Let  it  stay.  I  am 
told  by  statisticians  that  the  number  of  illegitimate 
children  in  Nordic  countries  far  exceeds  that  of 
Southern  lands. 

But  then  no  Nordic  child  is  wholly  illegitimate  while 
it  is  always  difficult  to  justify  the  birth  of  unruly 
southerners  even  when  begotten  in  strictest  wedlock. 
For  the  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  'Nordicry'  spells  order 
and  good  government,  steady  political  life,  sound  cur- 
rency, cleanliness,  and  excellent  city-planning,  while 
God  knows  what  the  Southerner  is  after  in  his  narrow, 
ill-smelling  lanes,  his  dictatorships  and  revolutions, 
fluctuating  money,  and  shockingly  high  birth  and  death 
rate.  The  Nordic  myth  thus  symbolizes  the  growth  and 
victory  of  a  certain  outlook  on  life,  born  of  the  Refor- 
mation, which  came  to  alter  the  previous  unity  of 
European  life.  It  gives  dramatic  relief  to  the  duel  be- 
tween civilization  and  culture  which  has  provided 
Spengler  with  a  frequently  reiterated  leit-motif.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  rational-ethical-political-social  concep- 
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tion,  a  framework  of  order  within  which  individuals  can 
develop,  though  carefully  respecting  the  limits  assigned 
to  them  by  the  order  itself;  on  the  other,  an  individual- 
istic outlook  giving  free  scope  to  exceptional  beings  at 
the  expense  of  order  and  continuity.  In  other  words, 
the  Nordic  myth  gathers  strength  in  the  world  when  the 
set  of  values  shifts  from  the  individual  to  the  community, 
when  the  religious  outlook  evolves  towards  the  ethical, 
when  man  becomes  a  citizen,  and  philosophy  takes  the 
turn  which  makes  of  it  a  branch  of  political  economy. 
Then  it  is  that  the  great  cities  begin  to  grow,  and  with 
them  the  need  of  sanitary  measures  (hence  the  tendency 
to  identify  civilization  with  sewage  in  many  a  Nordo- 
maniac),  but  also  the  demand  for  qualities  of  co- 
operation for  which  the  cool  North  affords  a  better 
climate  than  the  hot  South.  The  respective  features  of 
the  two  sets  of  peoples  have  not  changed,  but  the  scale 
of  values  wherewith  they  are  estimated  has  gradually 
evolved.  It  is  then  that  Spaniard,  Italian,  and  even 
Frenchman  begin  to  be  at  a  discount  while  the  eyes  of 
the  world  turn  to  Anglo-Saxon,  German,  and  Scan- 
dinavian. 

But  may  we  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  matter? 
And  above  all,  may  we  discuss  it  with  good  humour  and 
without  attaching  an  undue  amount  of  importance  to 
it?  We  are  before  a  choice  between  two  outlooks.  We 
may  even  get  rid  of  the  troublesome  factor  of  nationality 
by  comparing  two  stages  in  the  development  of  the  same 
nation,  in  each  of  which  one  of  the  two  outlooks  in 
question  predominated.  The  England  of  Elizabeth  had 
an  individualistic,  aesthetic,  unruly  sort  of  outlook. 
The  Great  Britain  of  Gladstone  had  an  outlook  more 
closely  akin  to  the  'Nordic'  conception,  rational,  col- 
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lectivist,  orderly.  Far  from  me  to  suggest  that  Shake- 
speare's England  is  absolutely  to  be  preferred  to  Mat- 
thew Arnold's.  But  I  do  resent  all  attempts  at  suggest- 
ing or  even  asserting  that  Matthew  Arnold's  is  superioi 
to  Shakespeare's.  Let  us  now  generalize.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  world  should  have  as  its  sole  aim  the  fostering 
of  Leonardos,  Michael  Angelos,  Cervantes,  and  Velaz- 
quezs.  But  I  do  say  that  the  world  should  not  overlook 
the  conditions  in  which  these  elusive  forms  of  Creation 
prefer  to  appear,  and  that  it  should  not  be  content  with 
good  government,  pavements,  sewage,  currency,  and 
punctual  trains. 

The  ideal  of  good  government  is  apt  to  be  exag- 
gerated. By  dint  of  removing  obstacles  and  unforeseen 
events  from  the  path  of  its  citizens,  the  Good  State  may 
stultify  the  race  and  level  it  (down  and  up)  to  a  uni- 
form, estimable,  and  boring  mediocrity.  'Foods  with  too 
much  honey  cannot  be  eaten  save  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  vinegar,'  wrote  a  mediaeval  grammarian.  A  city 
or  a  State  in  which  everything  runs  smoothly  is  not  the 
best  setting  for  those  rich  individualities  which  are  after 
all  the  salt  of  life.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  men  of  genius, 
though  often  bred  in  poverty  and  even  in  misery,  have 
never  risen  from  the  ranks  of  wealth? 

The  Nordic  question  thus  rests — of  course ! — on  the 
bedrock  of  all  questions.  What  is  the  ultimate  aim  of 
man's  life?  What  do  we  seek  for  us  and  for  our  country? 
Do  we  want  wealth  and  steady  conditions  for  developing 
and  keeping  it?  Do  we  wish  our  country  to  show  a 
favourable  commercial  balance  and  to  accumulate  the 
balances  thereof?  Are  we  thinking  of  our  collective  life 
as  a  perfect  machine  into  which  individual  pieces  must 
fit  and  for  which  they  must  perform  their  work  in  utter 
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perseverance,  nay  monotony,  and  in  complete  self- 
denial?  Or  are  we,  on  the  contrary,  convinced  of  the 
ancillary  character  of  the  community,  which  we  see  as 
the  environment  through  which  individuals  must  find 
themselves  and  work  out  their  destiny?  Whether  the 
position  of  finality  is  occupied  by  the  community  or  by 
the  individual — such  is  the  dilemma  which  lurks  behind 
the  Nordic  myth. 

But  let  not  logic  run  away  with  reason.  We  are  deal- 
ing in  mere  tendencies.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  more-or- 
less.  The  absolute  collcctivist  and  the  absolute  indi- 
vidualist are  to  be  found  nowhere,  no  more  than  the 
one-hundred-per-cent.  Nordic  or  the  past-praying-for 
Southerner.  And  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  points  on 
which  I  would  incline  to  quarrel  with  the  Nordomaniac. 
How  tiresome  the  people  who  imagine  that  all  is  sedate, 
active,  efficient,  and  decent  in  the  North;  all  unruly, 
passive,  indolent  and  unreliable  in  the  South!  Any 
one  even  slightly  connected  with  Sweden  must  have 
sensed  the  strong  movements  of  passion,  pride,  stiff 
personality,  original  twists,  of  this  typical  'Nordic', 
while  no  people  on  earth  could  show  a  quieter,  cooler, 
more  practical  and  constructive  sense  of  collective  life 
than  can  be  seen  at  work  every  Thursday  at  the  door  of 
the  cathedral  in  Valencia,  where  five  elderly  peasants 
sit  as  a  Court  of  Justice  without  barristers,  without  books, 
and  without  a  code  of  law. 

But  where  the  Nordic  myth  puts  on  its  dyed  hair 
(dyed  red,  of  course)  the  cap  and  bells  of  folly  is  when 
it  dictates  schemes  of  immigration.  For  whatever  the 
features  of  a  race,  they  all  depend  on  the  soil  and  on  the 
nation  which  has  reared  it.  The  territorial  and  spiritual 
tradition,  the  physical  and  mental  food  of  a  people  are 
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the  true  sources  of  its  character.  Change  the  land  and 
the  nation  in  which  it  grows  and  who  knows  v/hat  will 
become  of  it? 

The  English  of  England  became  the  Americans  of  the 
United  States,  Reserved,  aristocratic,  exclusive,  fond 
of  privacy,  slow,  silent,  distant,  complicated,  conserva- 
tive, sea-faring,  monarchist,  is  there  one  of  all  these 
English  features  which  resisted  the  change?  Not  one. 
And  yet,  the  Americans  of  the  old  stock  call  themselves 
New  Englanders,  with  a  stress  on  England,  and  they  feel 
a  difference  between  them  and  the  other  elements  out 
of  which  America  is  being  formed.  But  that  difference, 
what  will  become  of  it  when  the  soil  and  history  have 
fashioned  a  new  race? 

A  new  race  which,  with  all  respect  to  Congress,  is  not 
going  to  be  Nordic  at  all.  For  when  all  is  said  and  done 
to  close  up  all  American  frontiers  to  the  dreaded  and 
despised  Southerner,  there  is  an  immense  open  frontier 
admitting  an  all-powerful  Latin  to  American  citizenship 
— a  frontier  which  no  Senate  can  close.  That  which  lies 
open  towards  the  blue  skies.  The  Sun  is  the  most  un- 
ashamed Latin  there  is.  And  yet,  his  hair  is  golden. 


XIII 

Fm  Alone — Am  I  Alone? 

THAT  a  ship  christened  ( !)  Fm  Alone  would  come  to  grief 
was  evident  from  the  outset.  No  one  is  alone.  If  there 
is  a  fact  of  experience  that  none  but  lunatics  can  doubt 
it  is  the  absolute  negation  of  loneliness  in  our  present 
world.  Our  life  is  made  of  the  very  stufif  of  companion- 
ship. Neither  ascetic  cenobite  nor  aesthetic  dandy  can 
escape  the  crowd  in  which  he  was  born  and  bred,  which 
lives  in  his  memories,  meditations,  tastes  and  distastes, 
is  a  part  of  the  God  of  the  one  and  of  the  Beauty  of  the 
other,  and  is,  in  fact,  but  the  outside  world  which  by 
differing  from  him  allows  him  to  exist.  For  what  are 
we  but  that  which  differs  from  what  we  are  not? — Such 
are  the  deep  and  cryptic  truths  which  one  is  apt  to  dis- 
cover while  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  rum-runner. 

No,  The  Fm  Alone  was  not  alone,  and  that  is  why 
she  came  to  grief  She  forgot,  of  course,  the  prohibition 
cutters — most  efficient  little  ships  with  a  terrific  speed, 
maps  of  scrupulous  accuracy,  impeccable  naval  instru- 
ments for  finding  out  the  exact  situation  of  any  craft 
that  sails  the  seas  and  her  distance  from  the  American 
coast,  precise  thermometers  to  measure  the  heat  of  the 
pursuit,  with  a  red  line  at  the  temperature  recognized 
by  international  law  as  justifying  the  continuous  chase 
outside  territorial  waters,  speedometers  of  such  mar- 
vellous sensibility  that  they  tick  frantically  when  the  ship 
crosses  the  invisible  territorial  line  winding  in  parallel 
fashion  along  the  line  of  the  coast  itself,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  a  complete  library  of  the  best  authorities  on 
international  law.  The  Fm  Alone  forgot  these  well-fitted 
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cutters.  She  thought  the  sea  was  just  an  open  space 
ruled  by  no  law,  and  she  sailed  out  to  gain  advantage 
from  the  contrast  between  the  lack  of  law  on  the  high 
seas  and  the  excess  of  law  in  American  lands. 

But  when  she  was  sailing  along  looking  as  innocent  as 
possible — for,  though  'Alone',  she  put  on  airs  of  inno- 
cence, out  of  sheer  habit,  I  suppose — a  customs  cutter 
turned  up.  The  skipper  made  the  necessary  measure- 
ments with  his  wonderful  naval  sextants  and  wireless 
yardsticks,  then  turned  his  memory  to  those  magnificent 
lessons  he  used  to  get  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  before 
qualifying  for  his  present  arduous  task;  and,  having 
found  that  he  was  on  the  right  side  both  of  the  territorial 
line  and  of  the  law,  he  proceeded  to  put  himself  in  the 
appropriate  mood  in  order  that  the  chase  which  he  was 
about  to  begin  should  become  a  case  of  hot  pursuit — not 
without  deploring  at  this  stage  that  the  best  heat-raising 
materials  should  be  on  the  wrong  bottom. 

You  know  the  story.  The  Fm  Alone  ran  for  her  life, 
wishing  hard  her  name  were  true.  The  pursuit  was  hot 
enough,  so  hot  indeed  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  speedometer  actually  ticked  when  passing  the  terri- 
torial line,  and  even  if  it  did  every  one  on  board  was 
too  hot  to  notice  it.  Yet  the  suspect  ship  would  have 
escaped  but  for  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  a  second 
cutter  which,  more  favourably  placed,  caught  her,  with- 
out, however,  having  had  time  to  get  hot  enough  to 
have  the  right  to  catch  her  at  all  when  out  of  territorial 
waters.  And  the  question  raised  by  international 
lawyers  is  whether  the  heat  of  the  first  chase  can  be 
legally  transferred  on  to  the  second. 

We  may  leave  the  jurists  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
so  excellent  a  bone  of  contention,  while  congratulating 
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the  two  countries  concerned  and  the  world  at  large  on 
the  fact  that  the  contention  is  being  argued  out  by 
jurists  and  not  handed  over  to  soldiers,  and,  meanwhile, 
we  may  wonder  at  the  extraordinary  situation  which 
would  arise  if  similar  events  took  place  in  the  relations 
between  individuals.  Imagine  that  the  father  of  a 
family,  having  definite  views  on  diet,  had  severely  for- 
bidden his  children  to  eat  chocolates,  and,  if  you  can 
still  stretch  your  imagination  beyond  that  terrible  point, 
imagine,  further,  that  his  next-door  neighbour  is  a 
chocolate  manufacturer  who  lets  his  servants  wander  in 
the  street,  close  to  his  neighbour's  door,  maybe,  now 
and  then,  trespassing  inside  his  gates  and  in  the  nooks 
and  corners  of  his  garden,  their  pockets  and  sleeves  full 
of  delicious  chocolates  which  prohibition  has  made  more 
delicious  still  for  the  severely  held  little  folk.  One  day 
the  gardener  of  the  severe  paterfamilias,  in  a  fit  of  zeal, 
comes  out  after  the  tempters,  expels  them  from  the 
garden,  and  in  hot  pursuit  empties  his  revolver  on  the 
fleeing  enemy.  Who  is  right?  Who  is  wrong?  Such 
things,  in  fact,  do  not  happen  among  civilized  beings. 
But  they  do  happen  among  nations  which,  as  we 
know,  are  centuries  behind  individuals  in  their  evolu- 
tion towards  sanity  and  co-operation.  It  is  true  that 
nations  do  not,  as  a  rule,  contrive  to  break  their  neigh- 
bours' laws  by  action,  but  they  do  allow  their  nationals 
to  break  them  by  omission.  Prohibition  is  both  recent 
and  good  copy,  and  so  the  incidents  which  it  provokes 
are  widely  known,  but  the  evil  is  older  and  general, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  armaments,  drugs,  and 
white-slave  traffic.  The  Pm  Alone,  which  forgot  the 
American  cutters,  forgot  also  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment.   She  was  not  alone.    She  had  a  Canadian  flag,  a 
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Canadian  family  with  a  Canadian  honour.  And  when 
the  incident  came  and  there  was  trouble,  the  trouble 
was  not  between  the  Fm  Alone  and  the  well-appointed 
cutters,  but  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada — with 
the  British  Empire  in  the  background — and  the  United 
States  of  America.  And  this  little  ship  which  raised 
waves  of  patriotic  emotion  in  millions  of  Anglo-Saxon 
souls  went  gaily  along  calling  herself  Fm  Alone ! 

No  one  is  alone.  The  Canadian  Government  let  the 
ship  go  forth  under  that  absurd  name  as  if  a  ship  could 
be  cut  loose  from  the  harbour  which  launches  it  forth. 
The  Canadian  Government  forgot  that  the  ship  thus 
let  loose  might  conceal  evil  intentions  against  the 
national  laws  of  another  country  and  in  the  use  of  her 
lone  liberty  come  into  conflict  with  them.  That  cannot 
be  done — not  without  due  retribution.  The  Canadian 
Government  and  people  had  to  undergo  the  humilia- 
tion of  seeing  their  flag  covering  a  suspect  expedition — 
and  what  is  equally  unpleasant,  they  had  to  come  for- 
ward in  order  to  defend  their  suspect  offspring,  which 
had  not  been  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  seafaring 
people. 

And  why?  Because  the  American  cutters  thought 
themselves  alone  also.  A  diflferent  kind  of 'I'm  Aloneli- 
ness',  one  which  was  fully  conscious  of  the  immense 
power  of  the  United  States  behind  them,  yet  an  Tm 
Aloneliness'  for  all  that.  A  national  law  of  the  United 
States  was — they  thought — threatened  under  their  eyes, 
and  they  imagined  that  in  the  upholding  of  such  a  law, 
no  limits  could  be  admitted.  They  were  alone  with 
America  and  her  laws.  Thus,  the  Canadian  ship  went 
forth  determined  to  use  her  liberty  to  the  very  end, 
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within  the  protection  afforded  her  by  international  law; 
on  the  other,  the  American  cutters  were  on  the  watch, 
determined  to  go  to  the  very  limit  in  upholding  an 
American  national  law.  It  so  happened  that  the 
national  law  and  the  international  law  leaped  at  each 
other's  throats  and  both  were  badly  wounded. 

But  how  is  it,  we  may  now  ask,  that  a  conflict  is 
possible  between  a  national  and  an  international  law? 

In  cases  of  conflict  there  is  a  safe  rule:  both  sides  are 
wrong.  On  the  side  of  international  law  the  flaw  is 
evident.  International  law  must  stiffen  up  against  peo- 
ple who  seek  its  protection  to  break  national  laws.  The 
Canadian  Government,  in  defending  the  Fm  Alone,  was 
not  defending  the  breaker  of  Prohibition  laws,  but  up- 
holding the  rights  of  seafaring  people  under  inter- 
national law.  Yet,  no  one  can  have  failed  to  observe 
the  unpleasantness  of  a  situation  which  obliged  one  of 
the  most  law-abiding  nations  of  our  modern  world  to 
come  forward  on  the  side  of  a  suspect  ship.  Law-break- 
ing is  law-breaking,  and  it  is  necessary  to  organize 
international  life  so  that  technical  points  of  international 
law  cannot  be  raised  in  defence  of  illegal  occupations  or 
enterprises.  The  line  of  evolution  must  be  dictated,  here 
as  everywhere,  by  a  due  feeling  of  the  unity  of  the  world. 
It  is  intolerable  that  while  laws  are  being  enacted  in 
certain  parts  of  the  globe,  plans  for  their  violation  can 
be  safely  prepared  in  other  parts.  The  problem  is  com- 
plex, but  much  is  gained  when  it  has  been  understood 
in  its  inherent  unity.  It  is,  no  doubt,  thickly  interwoven 
with  vested  interests,  but  so  is  every  problem  of  national 
or  international  life,  witness  the  Prohibition  problem 
itself.  A  beginning  has  been  made  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  as  for  instance  in  its  work  on  international  co- 
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operation  against  tax-evasion.  The  idea  must  be 
generalized,  and  co-operation,  easier  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  elusive  dollar,  must  be  maintained  when  the  interest 
at  stake  is  no  longer  financial  but  moral. 

But  then  there  are  perhaps  some  wrongs  also  on  the 
side  of  national  laws.  Let  us  keep  to  this  particular  case. 
Is  not  most  of  the  trouble  due  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  Prohibition?  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  whether  or 
not  Prohibition  is  actually  applied  in  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  profess  to  know.  As  I  never  drink  cocktails  in 
Europe,  I  cannot  say  whether  the  glasses  of  hot  stuff 
which  I  was  made  to  swallow  in  America  were  real 
cocktails  or  drinks  unimpeachable  under  the  Volstead 
Act,  though,  if  they  were  lemon  squash,  American 
lemons  are  then  pretty  hot  stuff  and  might  be  used  with 
advantage  as  hand  grenades  in  chemical  warfare.  I  am 
to  leave  aside  all  that  aspect  of  the  question  and  grant 
that  one-hundred-per-cent.  America  wants  to  be  one 
hundred  per  cent.  dry. 

But  the  fact  is  that  America  is  no  longer  in  the  blissful 
state  of  isolation  in  which  she  lived  until,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Spaniards  intruded 
upon  her  privacy.  She  has  been  discovered  and  popu- 
lated. She  has  been  industrialized.  She  has  been 
woven — with  her  active  co-operation — into  a  net  of 
close  communications  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  She 
is  a  part,  a  most  important  part,  of  the  world.  A  con- 
stant stream  of  her  citizens  pours  over  wet  Europe  and 
returns  to  America  with  eyes  bathed  in  strange  sights 
of  life  in  which  a  glass  of  sherry,  burgundy,  claret,  or 
chianti  keeps  excellent  company  with  grace,  humour, 
wit,  and  good  breeding;  thousands  of  Europeans — a  flow 
less  impressive,  perhaps,  but  yearly  gathering  strength 
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and  volume — comes  to  her  shores  bearing  witness  to  the 
vigour,  originaHty,  and  creative  power  of  a  Continent 
of  unrepentant  wets;  plays,  novels,  stories,  articles, 
films,  pictures,  statues,  poems,  and  musical  rhythms, 
born  in  the  singing  soul  of  human  beings  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  grape,  form  her  imagination,  shape  her 
education,  mould  her  standards,  enliven  the  moods  and 
humours  of  even  her  fiercest  drys.  .  .  .  How  can  she 
think  herself  bone-dry  as  long  as  she  reads  Shakespeare 
and  the  Bible,  those  two  immigrants,  one  of  whom  is  a 
wet  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  other  not  even  a  European? 

On  this  irresistibly  wet  life  a  bone-dry  law  seeks  to 
force  a  certain  evolution  at  a  certain  pace.  No,  I  am 
not  going  to  break  my  pledge  and  talk  about  those 
American  consumers  who,  by  paying  extravagant  sums 
for  their  forbidden  bliss,  must  bear  their  responsibility 
of  whatever  law-breaking  goes  on  in  the  world.  Let  us 
imagine,  let  us  even  grant,  that  they  are  not  in  the  pic- 
ture at  all.  The  fact  remains  that  a  nation  made  bone- 
dry  in  a  kind  of  'I'm  Alone'  passion  for  reform  in  the 
midst  of  unreformed  people,  is  acting  somewhat  un- 
charitably towards  her  neighbours.  There  is  something 
hard  and  uncharitable  about  the  saintliness  of  a  saint 
intent  on  one-hundred-per-cent.  purity  in  the  midst  of 
sin.  Nature  abhors  the  void,  and  the  sinners  around 
the  sinless  are  bound  to  let  their  sin  flow  down  the 
human  slope  and  inundate  the  sinless  land.  Put  it  in 
terms  of  physics:  the  level  of  alcohol  is  so  much  lower 
in  the  United  States  than  in  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the 
mobile  liquid  is  bound  to  flow  towards  America  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  with  so  much  pressure  that  it 
must  drown  the  guards  and  overflow  the  dams. 

Conceived  in  an  T'm  Alone'  mood,  the  law  is  apt  to 
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be  applied  in  the  same  mood,  so  inimical  to  true  co- 
operation. There  is  an  assumption  of  arrogant  isola- 
tion in  the  dealings  of  prohibition  authorities  which  the 
stranger  is  more  inclined  to  observe  than  the  national. 
Ships,  for  instance,  were  always  imagined  as  parcels  of 
the  national  territory  detached  from  the  mainland,  but 
carrying  their  home  laws  afloat  wherever  they  carried 
their  home  flag.  Ships  from  foreign  lands  visiting 
American  waters  were  no  exception  to  this  pretty  rule 
of  international  life.  The  Prohibition  authorities  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  their  own  home  law  to  rule  over  these 
floating  islands  of  foreign  allegiance.  It  was  a  sad  day 
for  the  true  internationalist,  the  one  who  watches  life 
rather  than  law,  for  the  time-honoured  custom  lent  a 
charming  and  useful  mobility  to  national  territories, 
inherently  beneficial  to  the  progress  of  international 
good  manners.  Against  this  excellent  custom,  the  Pro- 
hibition authorities  urged  the  claims  of  the  minority  of 
American  citizens  too  weak  to  be  trusted  with  a  bottle. 
And  the  fiction  was  sacrificed  to  the  reality — always  a 
melancholy  sight  for  an  artist,  since  it  is  by  means  of 
fiction  that  reality  is  raised  above  itself.  The  prohibition 
agent  rules  over  the  foreign  ship  as  soon  as  the  territorial 
line  is  crossed,  and  bars  must  be  sealed. 

Yet,  was  the  sacrifice  sufficient?  Of  course  not.  For 
the  law  was  too  far  apart  from  custom  and,  therefore,  the 
obstacles  and  barriers  necessary  to  make  it  effective  had 
to  be  constantly  strengthened  and  multiplied.  The 
territorial  line  had  to  be  enlarged  and  a  powerful  fleet 
of  swift  greyhounds  had  to  be  let  loose  on  possible  law- 
breakers. Is  it  to  be  wondered  then  that  some  day  a 
couple  of  keen  greyhounds  in  hot  pursuit  overstepped 
the  line  and  held  their  game  too  fast? 
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Thus  we  see  how,  though  the  conflict  was  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  between  international 
law  and  national  law,  between  an  alleged  rum-runner 
and  two  coastguard  ships,  there  is  but  one  cause  under 
it  all — one  cause  which  is  the  cause  of  all  international 
trouble:  the  spirit  of  'I'm  Alone'. 


XIV 

The  United  States  of  Europe. 


AS  for  sound,  'the  United  States  of  Europe'  is  un- 
doubtedly fine.  It  has  the  right  pitch;  it  rings  in  tune 
with  the  age.  Everything  is  now  d  VAmericaine.  'Other 
countries',  said  Mr.  Irving  Babbitt,  'are  now  lamenting 
the  evils  of  "Americanism"  and  at  the  same  time  getting 
themselves  Americanized  as  fast  as  they  conveniently 
can.'^  The  whole  world  is  now  fascinated  by  the 
United  States — by  its  wealth,  its  power,  its  speed.  With 
that  eagerness  to  believe  which  is  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  features  of  the  human  race,  the  world  wants  to 
discover  the  hidden  principle  of  success  responsible  for 
the  turbulent  prosperity  of  the  American  nation  and  for 
her  marvellous  expansion.  So  American  life  becomes 
the  model  which,  consciously  or  subsconsciously,  all  life 
is  now  imitating. 

The  two  names  under  which  the  idea  of  European 
federation  is  being  discussed  reveal  American  models: 
Pan-Europa  is  an  image  of  Pan- Americanism;  the 
United  States  of  Europe,  an  image  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  But  the  names  are  not  the  only  imitations. 
The  ideas  behind  the  European  movement  also  draw 
their  inspiration  from  overseas.  They  spring  from  the 
well-known  argument  wherewith  English  free  trade 
economists  have  endeavoured  to  parry  the  thrusts  at 
their  doctrine — thrusts  based  on  the  prosperity  of  a 

'  'President  Eliot  and  American  Education,'  The  Forum  for  January 
1929- 
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nation  so  highly  protective  as  America.  They  say  that 
America  is  prosperous  because  it  constitutes  a  vast, 
interior  territory  under  free  trade.  'Likewise',  runs  the 
argument,  'let  us  constitute  such  a  territory  in  a 
federated  Europe,  and  our  industries  will  flourish  be- 
cause they  will  be  able  to  cater  for  a  vast  population.' 

The  same  attitude  of  subconscious  imitation  underlies 
the  groping  towards  a  political  federation  of  Europe. 
Instinctively  it  is  felt  that  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
world  has  been  upset  by  the  over-development  of  the 
United  States  into  a  huge  mass  of  power  concentrated 
under  one  unified  will.  In  the  political  system  of  the 
world,  such  a  mass  exerts  an  overwhelming  effect  which 
prevents  the  easy  working  of  the  remaining  forces.  It 
is  therefore  but  natural  that  there  should  emerge  a 
tendency  to  amalgamate  a  number  of  smaller  masses  in 
order  to  create  in  Europe  an  adequate  counterweight 
to  the  immense  weight  of  the  United  States. 

The  tendencies  thus  described  are  still  obscure,  and 
the  ideas  to  which  they  lead  are  correspondingly  vague. 
Yet  they  have  attained  sufficient  definiteness  for  a  states- 
man to  handle  them  as  political  raw  material.  It  is  true 
that  from  his  native  Brittany  M.  Briand  brings  to  inter- 
national— and  national — politics  a  refreshing  capacity 
for  seizing  imponderables  and  for  hearing  the  faint 
voices  wafted  by  all  the  winds  of  opinion.  Yet,  when 
the  tenets  of  Pan-Europa,  preached  with  consummate 
ability  from  his  Viennese  head-quarters  by  Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi,  are  taken  over  and  expanded  in 
official  speeches  by  the  French  Prime  Minister,  the  time 
has  come  to  meditate  on  them  and  to  try  to  make  them 
yield  whatever  gold  of  international  co-operation  they 
may  secrete. 
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II 

The  other  day  I  was  motoring  from  Geneva  to 
Oxford.  There  is  a  point  on  the  road  where  the  utihty  of 
the  car  goes  through  an  echpse.  Great  Britain  does  not 
yet  feel  sufficiently  welded  into  the  United  States  of 
Europe  to  consent  to  the  building  of  Channel  tunnels 
which  would  link  her  roads  and  railways  with  those  of 
the  Continent.  We  had,  of  course,  to  board  a  steamer, 
which  by  a  graceful  homage  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  founders  of  Europe  was  called  Maid  of  Orleans.  The 
Paris  trains  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  the  boat  was  there 
ready  to  receive  us,  and  I  tried  to  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  secure  a  good  seat  on  board.  Alas,  I  had 
forgotten  that  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  not  merely  a 
bridge  between  two  separate  coasts  but  also  the  frontier 
between  two  separate  nations.  I  had  to  go  back  to  the 
station  and  present  my  passport  to  the  authorities  of  the 
French  State. 

General  rule:  wherever  there  is  a  state  official  there 
is  a  queue.  In  fact  the  queue  precedes  the  official,  and 
no  self-respecting  wielder  of  state  authority  would  con- 
descend to  come  to  business  unless  he  had  in  front  of 
him  a  herd  of  wretched  citizens  formed  in  a  line  the 
length  of  which  is  proportionate  to  his  sense  of  his  own 
importance.  The  official  in  Boulogne  must  have  been 
very  important  indeed,  for  his  cheery  face  and  spirited 
cigar  did  not  deign  to  put  in  an  appearance  until  our 
queue  could  compare  favourably  with  the  length  of  the 
ship  which  was  to  swallow  it  in  (over)  due  time. 

What  can  one  do  in  a  queue  unless  one  meditates? 
So  I  meditated  on  the  United  States  of  Europe.  It 
occurred   to   me   that   the   subject  bore   a   somewhat 
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melancholy  yet  apt  relation  to  the  time  and  place,  for  if 
the  United  States  of  Europe,  which  some  well-meaning 
idealists  advocate,  could  be  realized,  I  presume  the 
Channel  tunnels  would  be  built  and  passports  done 
away  with;  and  I  should  have  been  motoring  along  a 
finely-ventilated  and  illuminated  underwater  avenue 
towards  England,  instead  of  closely  watching  the  rabbit 
fur  round  the  neck  of  a  tired  lady,  while  poising  my 
weight  now  on  my  right  foot,  now  on  my  left. 

I  remembered  another  occasion  when  I  also  took 
refuge  in  dreams  of  a  European  federation.  I  was  going 
from  Paris  to  Copenhagen  and  had  to  cross  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Germany  before  I  arrived  in  Denmark — 
all  within  forty-eight  hours.  In  order  to  buy  a  news- 
paper during  the  twenty  minutes  the  train  stopped  in 
Brussels,  I  had  first  to  acquire  Belgian  money;  the 
cigarettes  I  bought  in  Amsterdam  during  a  short  stop 
required  another  financial  operation,  while  my  dinner  in 
Hamburg  necessitated  the  purchase  of  heavy  quantities 
of  depreciated  marks.  As  for  passport  and  luggage  visi- 
tations, they  were  so  frequent  that  when  I  arrived  in 
Copenhagen  I  felt  like  a  closely  watched  criminal  and 
an  inveterate  smuggler. 

Let  us  abolish  all  this  medieval  nonsense.  Let  us  turn 
to  the  future,  imitate  the  United  States,  standardize, 
rationalize,  produce  and  distribute  in  and  for  wide 
areas  of  thickly  populated  regions  basking  in  unclouded 
prosperity.  Let  us  federate  and  form  the  United  States 
of  Europe.  My  thoughts  went  back  to  M.  Briand;  my 
eyes  fell  on  the  rabbit  fur  of  the  lady  waiting  with  her 
passport  in  her  hand;  thence  on  the  ship  also  waiting  to 
take  her  human  cargo  over  the  untunnelled  sea,  and  on 
her  historical  name — Maid  of  Orleans.   'That',  I  thought, 
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'explains  this.'  The  Maid  of  Orleans  lived  and  died  for 
the  spirit  which  has  brought  upon  us  queues  and 
frontiers. 

Ill 

How  misleading,  then,  that  expression,  'The  United 
States  of  Europe!'  The  states  of  America  could  unite 
because  they  were  not,  as  are  those  of  Europe,  the  bodies 
in  which  nations  had  been  incarnated.  You  cannot 
unite  the  states  of  Europe  without  uniting  the  nations 
of  Europe.  And  the  nations  of  Europe  cannot  be  united 
because  no  one  but  God  can  unite  that  which  God 
created  apart. 

Frontiers,  passports,  coinages,  stamps,  languages  are 
but  outward  signs.  The  inner  substance  is  the  national 
spirit  which  animates  these  different  nations  and  makes 
them  different.  Now  those  who,  led  by  a  false  analogy, 
would  federate  the  nations  of  Europe,  forget  that  within 
her  little  plot  of  land,  this  tiny  peninsula  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  which  we  have  honoured  by  the  name  of 
continent  because  of  the  sheer  wealth  of  life  which  it  has 
produced,  is  honeycombed  with  distinctive,  separate 
nationhoods,  most  if  not  all  of  which  possess  an  astound- 
ing power  of  self-expression.  The  European  is  an  ab- 
straction. To  my  mind,  at  any  rate,  the  word  evokes 
an  illustration  in  my  school  geography  book,  depicting 
an  obvious  Frenchman,  very  prim  and  correct  in  his 
morning  coat  and  bowler  hat,  with  that  short,  pointed 
beard  in  which — as  our  national  humourist,  Camba, 
says — there  always  lingers  a  faint  smell  of  sauce  piquante. 
But  Europe  is  inhabited  by  men  and  women  so  varied 
and  so  rich  in  spirit,  each  in  his  own  way,  that  all  syn- 
thesis is  hopeless  and  all  generalizations  break  down. 

Let   the   mind   recall   towns   like   Versailles,   Bonn, 
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Granada,  Konigsberg,  Oxford,  Vienna,  Venice,  Car- 
cassonne, Toledo,  Nuremberg,  Bruges,  Naples,  Amster- 
dam, Stockholm.  Let  our  imagination  dwell  on  the 
Dutch  peasant  woman  and  the  Breton,  the  Neapolitan 
lazzarone,  the  French  maitresse  de  la  maison,  the  English 
duke,  the  German  scholar,  the  Andalusian  gipsy,  the 
Basque  priest,  the  Polish  musician.  Let  our  sensibility 
successively  espouse  the  mood  of  Dante's  poetry,  Rabe- 
lais' boisterous  laughter,  Cervantes'  quiet  humour, 
Shakespeare's  all-embracing  sympathy,  Goethe's  god- 
like comprehension,  Mozart's  smiling  serenity,  Velas- 
quez' penetrating  gaze,  Titian's  sensuous  gorgeousness. 
El  Greco's  heavenward  yearnings,  Svedenborg's  visions, 
St.  John  of  the  Cross's  sublime  raptures,  Bach's  spiritual 
harmonies,  Voltaire's  alert  cricitism,  Shaw's  diabolical 
cleverness — was  there  ever  in  the  history  of  the  world  a 
corner  of  the  globe  more  richly  favoured  with  the  gifts 
of  the  spirit? 

And  this,  the  wealth  of  Europe,  is  also  the  cause  of  her 
divisions.  Frontiers  remain  because  they  limit  the  area 
on  which  a  national  spirit  has  been  cultivated  for  twenty 
centuries  by  the  mutual  influence  of  man  and  nature. 
The  national  spirit  thus  fostered  develops  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation  which  draws  abundant  vitality  from 
the  nation's  contemplation  of  its  past  achievements, 
notably  in  the  realm  of  history,  the  arts,  and  the  sciences 
The  situation  becomes  further  complicated  by  the 
growth  of  economic  ambition,  which  grafts  new  dis- 
trusts on  the  old  enmities  handed  down  by  history. 
And  thus  the  family  of  European  nations  becomes  a  nest 
of  mutually  inimical  neighbours,  uneasily  watching  their 
ever-threatened  frontiers. 

It  is  here  that  the  United  States  of  Europe  first  comes 
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to  close  grips  with  reality.  For  if  the  matter  could  be 
solved  by  a  mere  ^ollverein,  it  would  have  been  solved 
already.  But  the  economic  strife  between  European 
nations  is  only  the  outward  sign  of  a  spiritual  disunion, 
and  spiritual  unity  must  come  before,  and  not  after, 
economic  unity.  Try  as  they  may,  a  mere  economic 
union  will  be  found  impossible.  All  competent  persons 
who  care  to  give  a  thought  to  the  matter  are  sure  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  ^ollverein  would  necessi- 
tate political  organs  to  apportion  production  and  distri- 
bution, as  well  as  the  profits  therefrom,  to  the  several 
nations.  Why?  Because,  owing  to  the  conflicting 
economic  and  other  interests  of  the  several  nations, 
the  matter  could  not  be  run  on  purely  economic  lines. 
And  why  should  there  be  conflicting  economic  interests  ? 
Because  each  of  several  nations  is  animated  by  a 
separate  national  consciousness,  or,  in  other  terms,  be- 
cause the  economic  is  by  no  means  the  main  interest  of 
nations  but  only  a  condition  of  their  existence  as 
separate  human  units. 

Europe  is  not,  like  America,  a  vast  continent  in- 
habited by  a  uniform  population  without  conflicting 
spiritual  interests.  The  absolute  oneness  of  America's 
economic  interests  is  probably  a  fallacy.  At  any  rate, 
many  a  New  England  cotton  mill  owner  is  entitled  to 
think  it  so.  But  her  spiritual  oneness  is  a  fact  and  suffices 
to  bridge  over  whatever  economic  cracks  may  appear 
on  her  national  soil.  In  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  efforts 
towards  an  economic  oneness  which  might  be  reason- 
ably developed  are  bound  to  meet  with  a  powerful 
obstacle — the  fact  that,  spiritually,  Europe  is  not  one, 
but  composed  of  many  strongly  individualized  national 
spirits. 
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IV 

This  strong  individualization  is  the  key  motive  of 
European  life.  If,  in  the  national  sphere,  it  keeps  alive 
sharp  differences  which  split  Europe  into  clearly  defined 
national  units,  it  stamps  most  European  productions 
with  a  characteristic  seal,  thus  introducing  a  strong 
spiritual  element  in  economics.  And  this  is  the  second 
obstacle  on  the  path  of  the  Pan-European  idea.  Behind 
this  idea  there  lies  the  conscious  or  subconscious  wish 
to  imitate  the  standardization  and  rationalization  of 
economic  life  which  the  United  States  of  America  has 
developed.  But  America's  vast  population  is  homo- 
geneous, though  composed  for  the  most  part  of  mongrels 
(with  all  respect) ;  it  is  almost  free  from  economic  as 
from  other  kinds  of  tradition,  and  it  is  devoted  to  the 
production  of  goods  with  no  particular  specialization. 
In  one  word,  the  economic  life  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  built  on  the  principle  of  quantity. 

In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  a  score  of  different 
peoples — strongly  individualized  as  peoples,  and  also 
formed  of  strongly  individualized  individuals — are  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  productions  handed  down  by 
ancient  tradition,  deeply  rooted  in  history  and  in  the 
soil,  and  utterly  rebellious  both  to  standardization  and 
to  rationalization.  For  Europe  specializes  in  the  pro- 
duction of  quality,  by  which  is  meant  distinctive  differ- 
ence— a  specialization  or  individualization  which  often 
entails  the  sacrifice  of  quantity.  (Thus,  for  instance,  a 
dress  by  a  leading  French  dressmaker  is  not  repeated  at 
all,  or  is  repeated  in  only  a  small  number  of  copies. 
Thus,  again,  the  quality  of  sherry  wine  is  secured  by 
sacrificing  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  grape  crop  on 
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the  branch.)  Though  much  of  what  she  produces  might 
be  standardized  and  rationaHzed,  Europe  would  thereby 
evolve  away  from  her  own  self;  she  would  go  astray 
in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  phrase,  were  she  to  adopt 
principles  and  methods  of  production  born  in  and  for 
other  lands.  That  her  instincts  are  alive  in  this  respect 
is  shown  by  the  difficulty  experienced  whenever  the 
Taylor  system  has  been  tried  with  European  workers. 
The  worker  willingly  foregoes  an  increase  in  wages  which 
has  to  be  earned  at  the  expense  of  his  freedom  to  carry 
on  work  as  he  pleases. 

Nor  is  this  all.  For  the  Pan-Europa  movement,  like 
the  Pan-American  movement  of  which  it  is  the  image, 
relies  implicitly  on  the  idea  of  a  continent,  while  it  is 
obvious  that  a  continent  is  nearly  always  a  far  weaker 
bond  of  union  than  a  sea.  Egypt  is  closer  to  Italy  than 
to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa;  Spain  to  the  Argentine 
Republic  than  to  Finland;  England  to  Canada  than  to 
Greece.  And  any  one  who  cares  to  look  at  the  Atlantic 
and  then  at  either  the  American  or  the  European  con- 
tinent will  immediately  realize  that  there  is  far  more 
unity  between  all  the  nations  looking  at  each  other  along 
the  shores  of  the  first  than  among  the  nations  of  either 
continent,  most  of  which  live  back  to  back  with  their 
eyes  on  the  nearest  sea. 


What  then?  Are  we  to  give  up  all  idea  of  solidarity 
between  European  nations?  The  conclusion  would  be 
as  absurd  as  it  is  unjustified,  given  our  premises.  All  our 
argument  does  is  to  attenuate  the  importance  given  to 
continents  by  some  internationalists.  We  find  that 
national  frontiers  are  difficult  enough  to  fit  into  a  world 
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scheme  and  are  therefore  loath  to  admit  yet  another 
hurdle  in  our  race — the  continental  frontier.  Did  it 
exist,  however,  our  dislike  for  it  would  be  of  no  avail 
and  we  should  have  to  swallow  the  fact.  But  the  con- 
tinental entity  in  international  life  is  an  artificial  crea- 
tion. In  no  instance  can  it  be  said  that  continental  kin- 
ship, as  such,  has  fostered  relations  in  the  absence  of 
other  causes  acting  in  complete  independence  of  con- 
tinental reasons.  The  direction  and  strength  of  the  cur- 
rents of  international  relations  are  always  the  result  oi 
forces  which  set  in  between  any  two  nations  irrespective 
of  the  continents  on  which  they  are  placed.  In  fact, 
international  life  is  practically  determined  by  inter- 
national relations  without  any  appreciable  influence  of 
intercontinental  relations. 

The  continent  is  a  dead  and  material  concept,  result- 
ing from  the  contemplation  of  maps  but  not  from  living 
experience.  The  man  who  has  to  live,  trade,  or  nego- 
tiate in  Manchuria  is  not  aware  that  he  is  working  in 
the  same  continent  as  the  man  who  lives,  trades,  and 
negotiates  in  Palestine.  Continents,  in  fact,  by  the 
immense  resistance  which  they  oppose  to  transit,  are 
knots  of  dispersion  rather  than  centres  of  concentration 
for  human  life  and  culture.  The  idea  of  a  continental 
frontier  is  suggested  by  the  coastline  on  the  maps.  It  is 
bookish.   It  is  not  real. 

Our  point  is  not,  of  course,  that  solidarity  among  the 
nations  of  a  continent  is  not  to  be  sought  and  fostered; 
it  is  that  solidarity  must  not  be  limited  to  the  nations  of 
any  one  continent.  Or  in  other  words,  that  with  rela- 
tively unimportant  exceptions,  all  measures  of  solidarity 
that  are  advisable  and  practicable  between  the  nations 
of  any  one  continent  are  equally  advisable  and  practic- 
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able  between  nations  of  different  continents,  and  in  fact 
cannot  be  applied  on  a  strictly  continental  basis. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  customs  tariffs.  It 
is  no  doubt  absurd  that  Europe  should  be  cut  into  about 
a  score  of  tight  compartments,  each  jealously  guarding 
its  economic  autonomy  and  watching  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments. We  know  that  this  is  so  because  each  of  the  com- 
partments shelters  a  national  spirit  conscious  of  an  in- 
stinct of  preservation  and  fearful  of  outside  dangers. 
But  there  is  of  course  a  theoretical  possibility  of  turning 
fear  into  trust  and  rivalry  into  co-operation.  This  would 
mean  a  radical  transformation  in  tariffs.  But  can  such 
a  thing  take  place  without  the  active  co-operation  of 
certain  non-European  nations  which  are  economically 
in  far  more  intimate  contact  with  not  a  few  European 
nations  than  the  remaining  countries  of  Europe?  Ob- 
viously not.  Here,  then,  the  continental  basis  breaks 
dov/n. 

Moreover,  no  such  ^ollverein  could  be  set  up  without  a 
political  organization  to  secure  a  fair  working  of  the 
economic  agreement.  Is  it  conceivable,  then,  that  a 
political  organization  covering  the  whole  continent 
would  work  without  the  close  co-operation  of  non- 
European  nations? 

Curiously  enough,  the  answer  would  be  affirmative 
in  certain  circles  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  There 
is  still  a  type  of  American  who  thinks  that  the  League 
of  Nations  is  a  very  good  thing  for  Europe,  but  not  for 
America.  This  kind  of  person  would  fit  in  perfectly 
with  certain  European  internationalists  who  cannot 
bear  to  have  their  European  business  transacted  by  non- 
European  people.  Yet  even  they  agree  that  in  a  recon- 
stituted council  from  which,  when  dealing  with  Euro- 
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pean    affairs,    all    non-European    nations    would    be 
excluded,  Japan  would  have  to  remain. 

The  facts  of  the  situation,  of  course,  as  well  as  the 
requirements  of  the  world,  demand  that  the  principle 
on  which  the  League  of  Nations  stands — that  is,  its  uni- 
versality— should  remain  unimpaired.  The  Canadians 
and  Spanish  Americans  who  intervene  in  European 
affairs  (thanks  to  the  League  of  Nations)  are  living  sym- 
bols of  the  unity  of  world-consciousness  at  last  achieved 
by  mankind.  The  worst  feature  of  the  Pan-Europa 
movement  is  that  it  tends- — perhaps  unwittingly — to 
weaken  this  historical  current,  which  is  the  most  pro- 
mising and  hopeful  moral  force  among  those  which  are 
now  shaping  our  destinies.  And  even  here  there  is  a 
conscious  or  subconscious  imitation  of  certain  American 
tendencies.  For  just  as  the  American  isolationist  wishes 
to  keep  the  United  States  of  America  outside  the  world 
unit,  so  in  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  United  States 
of  Europe  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  organize 
Europe  in  order  to  keep  out  of  its  life  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


XV 

Janus  at  Geneva. 

nature's  extravagance  is  a  well-explored  topic.  Yet  her 
admirable  imagination  in  creating  ways  of  differing  has 
not  attracted  as  much  attention  as  it  deserves.  It  is  a 
subject  bound  to  commend  itself  to  those  amongst  the 
pilgrims  to  Geneva  whose  critical  faculty  has  not  been 
obliterated  by  faith.  Differences  are  the  very  notes  on 
which  the  international  symphony  is  constructed,  and 
true  internationalists  revel  in  them  with  as  much  delight 
as  the  modern  musician  enjoys  his  sevenths.  The  scope 
of  enjoyment  is,  however,  wider  for  the  internationalist 
than  for  the  musician,  for  differences  in  international 
politics  are  not  only  numberless,  but  what  mathema- 
ticians describe  as  doubly  infinite.  There  are  two 
infinite  sets  of  ways  of  differing:  as  to  the  object  and 
as  to  the  way  to  look  at  it. 

A  landlord  and  a  tenant  differ  as  to  the  object.  Smith 
believes  the  rent  should  be  high  because  he  is  the  land- 
lord; Jones  holds  the  rent  should  be  low  because  he  is 
the  tenant.  Interchange  their  relationship  towards  the 
property  and  their  opinions  will  change  accordingly. 
This  is  a  clear  case  of  objective  difference.  It  all  comes 
from  the  object,  i.  e.,  from  the  way  it  is  placed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  people  who  differ.  Italy  is  less  armed  and 
poorer  than  France.  She  wants  naval  parity  at  a  low 
figure.  If  she  were  more  armed  or  richer  she  would 
refuse  naval  parity  to  France,  who  would  then  want 
it.  This  is  also  a  case  of  objective  difference.  And 
there  is  no  need  to  prove  that  there  are  as  many  of  them 
in  Geneva  (or  in  London)  as  there  are  nations  multi- 
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plied  by  the  relations  which  may  be  imagined  between 
them. 

But  there  is  a  second  infinite  of  subjective  differences. 
A  potential  agreement — or  even  an  actual  if  tacit  agree- 
ment— of  an  objective  kind  may  be  prevented  or  ob- 
scured or  even  actually  repressed  by  a  divergence  as  to 
the  way,  not  to  look  at  the  object,  but  to  see  it.  Such  is 
the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  immense  majority  of  issues 
between  man  and  woman.  Objectively,  agreement  may 
be  possible,  at  least  in  theory.  Subjectively,  it  is  pre- 
vented by  the  fact  that  the  two  disputants  argue  in  two 
different  idioms,  fight  on  two  different  planes,  or,  as  the 
saying  goes,  are  at  loggerheads.  This  second  cause  of 
differences  is  constantly  active  in  Geneva,  for  its  roots 
are  in  psychology  and  Geneva  is  the  paradise  of  psycho- 
logists since  it  provides  a  stage  for  fifty-five  national 
characters. 

As  it  happens,  there  is  perhaps  no  clearer  contrast 
there  than  that  between  the  two  protagonists  of  the 
League.  England  and  France  seem  to  have  been 
selected  by  Providence  as  the  two  pure  antagonistic 
elements  or  poles  of  the  international  system,  forming  a 
couple  of  opposites  comparable  to  the  couple  acid-base 
in  chemistry,  or  to  that  of  the  masculine  and  feminine 
elements  in  human  life.  In  Geneva  everything  gravi- 
tates either  towards  the  empirical  or  towards  the 
theoretical,  towards  expedients  or  towards  principles, 
rule  of  thumb  or  general  law,  wait  and  see  or  foresight 
of  all  contingencies,  English  ways  or  French  ideas. 

In  practically  every  argument  between  England  and 
France  the  objective  differences  due  to  the  inherent 
conflict  of  national  interests  are  thus  complicated  by 
subjective  divergences  due  no  longer  to  a  different  per- 
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spective  but  to  the  different  nature  of  the  eye  that  ob- 
serves. England  brings  to  Geneva  her  empirical  habits 
of  mind.  This  means  that  England  nearly  always  advo- 
cates the  minimum  of  pre-established  agreements  to 
meet  future  contingencies.  The  empirical  mind  stretches 
thus  as  little  as  possible  along  the  line  of  time.  But  it 
limits  itself  also  in  that  mental  dimension  of  the  present 
which  we  call  breadth.  It  shrinks  from  generalizations. 
Narrow  and  shortsighted,  the  Englishman  remains 
firmly  attached  to  the  earth  of  realities  and  goes  forth 
like  a  blind  man  striking  the  ground  with  his  stick 
before  he  takes  a  step  forward. 

The  Frenchman,  on  the  contrary,  comes  to  Geneva 
with  a  mind  which  nature  and  training  have  made  an 
aim  in  itself.  He  approaches  questions  as  problems,  and 
while  the  Englishman  is  feeling  a  way  out  he  has  already 
thought  out  a  solution.  It  is  more  often  than  not  a  per- 
fect solution,  applicable  in  all  cases  and  at  all  times — so 
perfect  in  fact  as  to  stagger  the  Englishman,  who  as  an 
empirical  man  feels  as  uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of 
perfection  as  a  sailor  on  land  or  a  horseman  walking. 
Generalization  and  foresight  are  the  two  qualities  of  the 
Frenchman's  thought.   His  method  is  logic^ 

It  would  be  grotesque  to  simplify  the  contrast  by  say- 
ing that  the  Englishman  is  a  will  and  the  Frenchman  a 
mind.  Nor,  tempting  as  it  is,  would  it  be  correct  to 
describe  the  Englishman  as  a  will  using  a  mind  and  the 
Frenchman  as  a  mind  using  a  will.  The  interplay  of  the 
two  faculties  is  more  subtle  than  that.  It  might  perhaps 
be  put  in  this  way:  mind  and  will  are  used  by  the 
Englishman  with  the  tempo  and  characteristics  of  will; 
by  the  Frenchman  with  the  tempo  and  characteristics  of 
mind.  This  would  explain  the  blunt,  concrete,  and  slow- 
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moving  character  of  English  mental  contributions  to  the 
League;  and  also  the  pertinacious,  methodical  and 
logical  developments  of  the  French  will  in  Geneva.  The 
parallel  is  striking,  whatever  the  subject  of  the  political 
dialogue  which  may  be  chosen  to  illustrate  it. 

Furthermore,  these  profound  differences  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French  characters  as  they  manifest  them- 
selves outwards  are  enriched  by  their  very  ejflfects  on  the 
inner  man.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the  Englishman's 
picture  of  the  Englishman  and  the  Frenchman's  picture 
of  the  Frenchman  are  bound  to  differ  perhaps  more 
profoundly  still  than  their  respective  views  of  the  out- 
side world.  The  Englishman  does  not  know  himself  at 
all.  He  is  too  well  bred  to  be  inquisitive.  He  feels  him- 
self and  is  quite  satisfied  that  he  is  'all  right',  as  every 
man  with  his  record— public  school,  &c. — is  bound  to 
be.  Whatever  his  empirical  mind  brings  forth  is  there- 
fore all  right  also,  and  this  assurance  enables  him  to 
come  forth  before  the  world  with  the  most  naively 
egotistical  proposals  presented  with  an  impassive, 
earnest,  and  sincere  face  as  universal  boons.  The  French- 
man smiles  and  exclaims:  Ah/  ces  Anglais!  Yet  his  way 
does  not  lead  to  much  greater  concordance  between 
professions  and  intentions.  His  mind  is  too  active  and 
clear  not  to  know  the  inner  man  well.  While  the  Eng- 
lishman sees  his  intentions  as  nebulae  seen  in  a  foggy 
sky,  the  Frenchman  sees  his  as  clear  stars  marking  the 
course  of  his  action  and  thought.  It  follows  that  the 
Frenchman  has  all  the  qualities  of  the  general  staff  of  a 
good  army.  He  plans  in  advance,  calculates  his 
marches,  countermarches,  and  strongholds.  He  defines 
his  aims  accurately  and  proceeds  towards  them  skilfully. 

The   result   is   curiously  alike  in   both  cases.    The 
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Englishman  is  always  advocating  England's  interests 
as  if  the  world  were  sure  to  die  but  for  them,  and  the 
Frenchman  always  proving  as  mathematical  truth  the 
particular  principle  which  happens  to  fit  Marianne's 
little  finger  at  the  time.  But  the  Englishman  gives  the 
impression  that  he  has  more  faith  in  his  position,  since  he 
seems  less  able  to  invent  his  arguments,  while  the  French- 
man at  times  argues  so  perfectly  that  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  assume  that  he  needs  truth  to  be  on  his  side. 

Both  protagonists  tend  to  underestimate  the  critical 
faculty  of  their  partners.  These  partners,  after  all,  are 
not  wholly  disinterested  audiences.  They  are,  just  as 
the  Frenchman  and  the  Englishman,  representatives  of 
definite  national  interests,  fully  aware  of  the  advantages 
of  presenting  one's  case  as  if  it  were  the  world's  dearest 
hope  and  salvation.  If  they  do  not  do  it  themselves,  it  is 
not  because  they  are  above  temptation  or  below  ability 
to  do  so.  It  is  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Englishman 
and  the  Frenchman  enjoy  the  advantage  of  speaking  in 
their  own  languages  and — to  paraphrase  Voltaire — it  is 
our  own  language  and  no  other  which  was  given  us  to 
hide  our  thoughts.  The  two  protagonists  of  Geneva  are 
not  fully  aware  of  the  tremendous  privilege  which  they 
were  granted  when  their  two  languages  were  made 
official  for  League  work.  An  international  observer 
once  suggested  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  speak 
in  his  own  language  in  Geneva:  the  French  and  the 
English  laughed  heartily  at  this  capital  joke.  And  yet  it 
was  not  a  joke,  it  was  not  even  the  expression  of  a  desira- 
bility, it  was  the  description  of  what  actually  happens 
there  for  every  delegation  except  the  British,  the  French, 
and  the  Belgian.  The  situation  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  English  generally  throw  away  their  chances  by  re- 
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fusing  to  speak  well,  and  making  rambling,  hesitating 
utterances  which  they  painfully  pull  out  of  their  chests 
by  vigorous  tugs  at  their  coat  lapels;  but  the  French 
make  the  most  of  their  advantage,  and  when  a  Briand 
or  a  Paul-Boncour  points  the  artillery  of  French  elo- 
quence at  the  awkwardly  expressed  arguments  of  Ger- 
mans and  Italians,  the  idea  that  all  nations  are  equal  in 
Geneva  is  apt  to  strike  observers  as  a  mockery. 

In  a  sense  this  self-absorption  which  prevents  every 
nation  from  realizing  the  actual  position  of  other  nations 
is  inevitable.  Nothing  but  a  long  experience  of  Geneva, 
preferably  from  the  vantage  ground  of  the  Secretariat, 
can  confirm  the  instinctive  international  attitude  from 
which  all  national  points  of  view  are  equally  limited; 
and  nothing  at  all,  not  even  Secretariat  experience,  can 
develop  the  instinctive,  spontaneous  sympathy  with 
every  national  point  of  view,  even  though  an  intellec- 
tual, conscious  sympathy  may  be  cultivated  by  de- 
liberate effort.  Thus  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases 
the  peculiar  turn  imposed  by  national  psychology  will 
be  found  to  be  closely  intertwined  with  the  peculiar 
turn  imposed  by  national  policy.  This  fact  may  be 
illustrated  by  means  of  two  present-day  examples.  The 
French  policy  of  'sanctions'  may  be  explained  equally 
well  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  psychology  and 
from  that  of  national  policy.  It  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
the  constructive  mind  of  France  seeking  in  the  League 
of  Nations  the  political  institution  which  is  to  take  in  the 
international  field  the  same  position  which  the  State 
occupies  in  the  national  field.  But  it  is  also  the  im- 
mediate political  aim  of  a  nation  intent  on  extracting 
from  the  European  nations  bound  by  the  League 
Covenant  an  insurance  on  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and 
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of  the  gains  which  France  obtained  under  it.  It  is  un- 
fair to  France  to  forget  the  first  interpretation  or  to 
doubt  its  genuineness;  it  is  simply  fooHsh  to  overlook 
the  second,  which  indeed  the  French  press  allows  no  one 
to  do.  As  for  England,  her  reluctance  to  commit  herself 
to  a  policy  of  'sanctions'  is  obviously  the  result  of  a 
psychological  feature — let  us  not  cross  the  bridge  until 
we  come  to  it,  let  us  keep  an  open  mind,  wait  and  see, 
and  so  forth — but  it  is  also  a  line  of  policy,  since  it 
is  to  the  advantage  of  a  powerful  nation  to  remain  in 
unfettered  possession  of  the  use  of  its  power.  Hence  the 
outcry  against  the  Protocol  on  the  (entirely  fantastic) 
ground  that  it  put  the  British  Fleet  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  foreigners.  Another  case  in  point  is  that  of  submarines. 
England  wants  them  suppressed.  It  is  both  a  demand  of 
her  humanitarian  opinion  and  a  requirement  of  her 
cool-headed  Admiralty,  in  whose  discreet  counsels 
humanitarianism  is  at  a  discount.  It  is  in  one  word 
pleasure  and  business  combined.  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  wants  submarines  preserved,  obviously  to  the 
advantage  of  her  naval  power,  but  at  the  same  time  in 
keeping  with  the  intellectual  attitude  of  a  people  which 
has  but  little  sympathy  with  the  intrusion  of  humani- 
tarian arguments  in  matters  of  war. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  evolution  of  the  League  of 
Nations  should  have  begun  under  the  auspices  of  these 
two  peoples  so  mutually  complementary.  The  League 
was  a  new  departure  in  history;  it  needed,  therefore, 
intellectual  boldness  and  imagination  such  as  could  be 
provided  by  the  French  genius,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  empirical  sense  of  continuity  and  compromise  of 
which  England  is  past  mistress.  Without  France  the 
League  might  have  lost  in  breadth  and  universal  spirit; 
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without  England  in  vitality  and  historical  sense.  France 
has  brought  to  the  League  an  intellectual  dignity  which 
England  would  not  always  have  troubled  to  ensure,  and 
might  at  times  have  deliberately  neglected.  England 
gave  the  League  her  incomparable  moral  tone.  This 
parallel  applies  particularly  to  the  Secretariat,  which 
fundamentally  is  an  Anglo-French  creation  made  to  the 
image  of  the  Civil  Service,  yet  with  a  variety  of  intel- 
lectual interests  and  a  sense  of  construction  which  are 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  French  element  in  it. 


XVI 

World  Government. 

A  Dream  or  a  Necessity? 

THE  necessity  for  world  government  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  world  has  come  of  age.  This  is  no  figure  of 
speech.  It  has  a  precise  meaning.  It  expresses  two  facts: 
that  the  world  has  become  a  physical  organic  unit;  and 
that  it  has  acquired  a  consciousness  of  itself,  or  in  other 
words,  that  it  has  become  a  thinking  organic  unit.  Both 
these  facts  are  evident  to  any  person  who  observes  con- 
temporary events  with  a  moderate  amount  of  geo- 
graphical and  historical  knowledge.  The  realities  of 
geography  are  not  grounded  on  mere  mathematical 
distance  and  form.  They  depend  on  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  obstacles  raised  by  nature  to  human 
communications,  and  therefore  they  are  bound  to 
change  with  the  progress  of  man's  technique  in  the  art 
of  communicating.  There  was  a  time  when  Virgil 
described  the  British  Isles  as  separate  from  the  whole 
world.  If  we  examine  this  expression,  in  appearance 
merely  naive,  we  find  that  it  implies  an  important  his- 
torical fact:  that  in  Virgil's  days  there  were  in  the  world 
several  lines  of  historical  evolution  running  parallel 
to  each  other  and  with  virtually  no  intercommuni- 
cation or  inter-influence — China,  India,  Persia,  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  Northern  tribes  of  Barbarian 
Europe,  America  still  behind  the  veil  of  mystery. 
Measured  in  terms  of  the  time  necessary  to  travel  across 
it,  the  whole  world  is  to-day  the  size  Italy  was  in  Virgil's 
days,  or  for  that  matter  in  the  days  of  Napoleon;  while 
if  our  'yard-stick'  is  the  time  it  takes  to  communicate — 
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as  by  wireless  telegraphy  or  telephony — between  widely 
separated  countries,  the  world  is  nowadays  the  size  of  a 
Greek  city  under  Pericles  or  of  an  Italian  republic  under 
the  Medici.    These  are  the  realities  of  geography. 

The  realities  of  history  have  changed  accordingly. 
The  world  made  smaller  by  steam,  electricity,  and  gaso- 
line, had  to  behave  as  one,  since  nations  and  continents 
had  been  interwoven  into  a  unit  by  a  thick  net  of  com- 
munications, relations,  interests.  There  was  a  war.  It 
became — of  course — a  world  war,  a  madness  in  which 
the  patient  spent  four  years  in  wild  attempts  at  suicide. 
But  it  survived  by  the  grace  of  God  and,  though  not 
fully,  it  learnt  the  lesson  of  its  own  inherent  unity. 
Since  then,  despite  the  separatist  tendencies  of  most 
states,  every  man  or  woman  in  the  world  who  thinks  at 
all  in  terms  of  national  affairs  must  think  in  terms  of 
international  affairs,  and  every  statesman's  ambition  is 
to  be  his  country's  foreign  secretary.  Why?  Because  we 
all  feel  that  our  nations  have  become  provincial — every 
one  of  them — and  that  the  centre  of  things  is  no  longer 
in  the  nation  (as  it  was  in  the  old  days  for  every  one  of 
us)  but  in  the  world  and  nothing  less  than  the  world. 

The  most  significant  symptom  of  the  world's  coming 
of  age  was  the  appearance  of  a  world  public  opinion. 
It  began  during  the  war.  Every  nation  at  war  spent 
huge  sums  in  endeavouring  to  convert  the  world  at 
large  to  the  righteousness  of  her  cause.  As  the  nations 
of  both  sides  did  it,  they  could  only  appeal  to  their 
audience  (all  civilized  mankind)  on  a  platform  of  world 
interests  and  ideals.  Let  us  pause  to  admire  this  pro- 
found paradox,  that  the  greatest  known  effort  to  split 
the  world  into  two  camps  should  have  resulted  in  weld- 
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ing  it  into  a  united  public  opinion.  Nor  is  this  all.  For 
no  sooner  had  the  war  ended  than  statesmen,  generals, 
and  admirals  on  both  sides  began  to  publish  their  'I  did 
not  do  it'  one  after  another  in  conscientiously  docu- 
mented books.  And  here  again,  all  this  effort  to  shake 
off  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility,  what  was  it  based 
on?  Of  course,  on  the  implicit  idea  that  it  is  wrong  to 
rend  the  world's  unity  by  war.  The  flood  of  apologies 
resulted  also  in  adding  vitality  to  the  consciousness  of 
world  unity  which  the  war  itself  did  much  to  create. 
There  followed  a  complete  change  in  the  political  philo- 
sophy underlying  international  life.  The  nineteenth 
century  was  the  age  of  Realpolitik.  Each  nation  for  her- 
self and  an  armament  race.  The  twentieth  century — 
which  begins  in  19 14- 18 — is  the  age  of  world  unity. 
There  are  statesmen  and  generals  and  admirals  who 
still  keep  a  secret  warm  spot  for  the  old  game,  but  even 
they  can  no  longer  see  their  country  as  a  loose  piece  on 
the  chessboard  of  politics.  Every  one  realizes  that  the 
world  has  evolved  organic  conditions  of  its  own,  to 
which  all  nations,  however  powerful,  must  conform,  and 
also  a  world  public  opinion  which  all  nations,  however 
powerful,  must  respect — or  pretend  to. 

There  is  nothing  wildly  imaginative  in  all  this.  We 
are  not  calling  forth  a  Utopia  from  an  ideal  Nowhere 
to  charm  the  idle  moments  of  a  blase  reader.  We  are 
recording  the  facts  of  international  life  as  we  can  observe 
them  here  and  now.  Our  experience  leads  us  to  the 
obvious  conclusion  that  the  world  is  a  collectivity.  It 
must  therefore  be  governed  as  a  unit.  World  govern- 
ment is  then  a  necessity,  for  it  is  necessary  that  every 
collectivity  should  be  governed.  But  we  go  further.  We 
say  that — up  to  a  point — world  government  is  already  a 
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reality.  Every  one  knows  that  there  are  many  inter- 
national activities  that  are  carried  on  by  means  of  inter- 
national services.  The  most  important  of  them  is  the 
Post.  The  postal  unity  of  the  world  was  recognized 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  World  Post  Office 
is  a  World  Go\ernmcnt  office.  An  Italian  stamp,  for 
instance,  forces  the  American  Postmaster-General  to 
convey  the  letter  bearing  it  to  its  destination.  That 
exalted  official  docs  not  feel  humiliated  as  an  American 
citizen  and  representati\'e  of  the  American  State  in 
carrying  out  the  behests  of  Signor  Mussolini  imparted 
to  him  on  the  tiny  piece  of  coloured  paper  gummed  on 
the  envelope.  No  question  of soNcrcignty  is  raised.  Only 
matters  of  common  sense.  In  this  case,  world  govern- 
ment was  a  necessity.  It  became  a  reality.  The  most 
rabid  nationalist,  to  whom  world  co-operation  is 
anathema,  carries  on  his  propaganda  by  means  of 
world-go\crnmcnt-posts. 

Whether  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  world  tasks 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  world  government  or  left  to 
drift  along  in  world  anarchy  would  in  all  probability 
remain  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  in  theory,  and  of 
chance  improvement,  or  deterioration,  in  practice,  but 
for  one  important  consideration — war.  War  is  a 
dangerous  world  disease.  It  is  chronic  but  normally 
latent,  and  now  and  then  it  takes  an  acute  form  which 
we  call  'hostilities'  or  simply  'war'.  In  the  old  days 
there  was  not  much  harm  in  these  acute  fits.  A  few 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  men  were  killed  off  before 
their  time;  a  few  epidemics  were  unnecessarily  fostered; 
a  few  dwellings — usually  unsanitary — were  set  on  fire; 
and  a  few  women  were  made  to  have  children  by  men 
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they  would  not  have  chosen  of  their  own  free  will. 
Then  all  went  back  to  quiescence  again  until  another 
fit  of  hostilities  set  the  same  or  another  corner  of  the 
world  in  a  fever.  Nowadays,  war  has  become  a  highly 
dangerous  game.  Briefly,  the  change  is  due  to  three 
new  factors:  the  necessity  of  conscripting  the  whole 
nation,  owing  to  the  industrialization  of  mass-murder; 
the  huge  development  of  destructive  power  resulting 
from  the  same  cause;  and  the  inherent  solidarity  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  that  tends  to  generalize  local  con- 
flicts into  world  catastrophes.  War  then  must  be  cured. 
But  when  we  study  this  problem  we  discover — as  we 
were  of  course  bound  to — that  since  war  is  world  mad- 
ness, it  can  only  be  cured  by  world  reason;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  since  war  is  world  anarchy,  it  can  only  be 
cured  by  world  government. 

This  is  no  mere  verbal  antithesis.  It  expresses  a  con- 
crete fact.  Why  is  the  world  bristling  with  arms  and 
defaced  by  wars?  It  is  not  because  men  enjoy  fighting. 
In  point  of  fighting,  we  all  feel  very  much  as  the  English 
bard  makes  his  countrymen  feel:  'We  do  not  want  to 
fight,  but  by  Jingo,  if  we  do.  .  .  .' 

But  why  should  we  fight  at  all?  Because  we  want  a 
particular  thing  that  is  also  wanted  by  somebody  else. 
This  simple  formula,  which  explains  the  quarrels  of 
children  in  the  nursery,  explains  also  the  quarrels  of 
nations  in  the  world.  No  pious  wish,  hope,  declaration, 
or  treaty  is  going  to  obliterate  that  bald  fact:  if  two 
children,  men,  or  nations  want  the  same  thing  and  want 
it  badly  enough,  they  will  fight  for  it  unless  there  is 
some  higher  authority  to  stop  them.  But  we  found  that 
fighting  between  nations  had  become  most  dangerous. 
Therefore  something  must  be  devised  to  prevent  nations 
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from  wanting  the  same  thing  and  from  leaping  at  each 
other  in  order  to  obtain  it.  This  something  can  be  no 
other  than  some  form  of  world  government. 

The  functions  of  world  government  with  regard  to 
peace  would  then  be  of  two  kinds.  The  world  govern- 
ment must  prevent  all  conflicts  of  wills  between  nations; 
and,  if  they  occur,  it  must  prevent  the  conflict  of  wills 
from  degenerating  into  a  conflict  of  blows.  Each  of  these 
two  functions  suggests  a  wide  perspective  of  world 
government  activities.  Both  are  necessary  if  the  world 
is  to  be  spared  untold  misery  and  possibly  the  destruc- 
tion of  twenty  centuries  of  civilization. 

Of  the  two,  the  second  is  the  more  universally  ad- 
mitted. It  is  too  obvious.  The  great  war  has  shown  how 
hopeless  it  was  for  any  nation  to  imagine  herself  self- 
sufficient  enough  to  escape  the  effects  of  war.  Belli- 
gerents and  neutrals  all  must  fight  or  be  fought  against, 
all  must  endure  losses  of  life  and  treasure.  So  the  duty  of 
keeping  the  peace  becomes  general,  and  neutrality  obso- 
lete. But  even  when  admitted  thus  far,  it  is  not  always 
accepted  fully  and  in  all  its  implications.  There  are 
people  who  maintain  that  peace  may  be  preserved  by 
more  or  less  improvised  measures  to  which  the  several 
nations  of  the  world  will  resort  when  the  crisis  occurs. 
The  school  of  political  thought  to  which  we  owe  the 
Kellogg  Pact  might  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  this 
way  of  thinking.  Let  us  point  out,  however,  that  this 
school  implicitly  recognizes  that  world  government  is  a 
necessity,  for  it  would  deal  with  world  crises  in  a  world 
way.  Its  weakness  comes  from  the  internal  discordance 
between  its  aims  and  its  methods.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
we  want  to  tackle  world  problems  in  a  world  way  we 
must  apply  the  most  efficient  world  measures  at  our 
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disposal  and,  therefore,  evolve  a  well-tried  method,  a 
personnel,  a  tradition,  in  fact,  all  the  assets  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  existence  of  permanent  institu- 
tions. The  Kellogg  Pact  school  would  trust  the  task  of 
putting  down  fires  in  the  city  to  the  well-meaning 
efforts  of  leading  citizens  willing  to  meet  and  discuss 
the  matter  after  the  fire  has  broken  out. 

May  we  point  out  that  we  have  not  uttered  a  word 
about  sanctions  ?  The  favourite  argument  of  outlawists 
is  to  attack  world  institutions  on  the  ground  that  they 
lead  to  sanctions,  which  are  supposed  to  be  wrong. 
Whether  sanctions  are  right  or  wrong  is  a  point  which 
need  not  be  discussed  here,  for  it  is  irrelevant  to  our 
argument,  since  world  institutions  can  be  devised  either 
with  or  without  them.  All  we  need  to  say  here  is  that 
world  crises  likely  to  lead  to  war  must  be  handled  by 
world  institutions,  or,  in  other  words,  that  war  is  a  world 
peril  that  can  only  be  controlled  by  world  government. 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  its  present  organiza- 
tion, we  may  take  the  League  of  Nations  as  the  least 
imperfect  model  yet  evolved  for  a  world  government. 
It  has  continuity,  permanency,  method,  standards,  a 
tradition  and  a  world  point  of  view.  It  only  lacks  one 
condition  to  become  a  true  world  government — univer- 
sality. All  criticism  of  the  League  which  does  not  take 
this  fact  into  consideration,  misses  the  main  point.  For 
instance,  criticism  of  the  League  on  the  ground  that  it 
has  been  unable  to  grapple  with  the  conflict  between 
China  and  Soviet  Russia  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
responsibility  for  such  a  failure  rests  with  Russia  and 
the  United  States  who,  by  refusing  to  join  the  League, 
deprive  it  of  the  universality  without  which  it  cannot 
act  with  the  full  authority  of  a  world  government. 
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But  we  said  that  war  was  a  chronic  disease  that  mani- 
fested itself  in  fits  of  hostilities.  World  government  is 
therefore  necessary  not  merely  to  stop  armed  conflicts 
— that  is,  to  cure  acute  fits  of  war — but  also  to  correct 
the  cause  of  the  disease — that  is,  to  remove  the  antagon- 
ism of  wills  prevailing  in  times  of  so-called  peace.  This 
brings  us  to  the  other  function  of  world  government: 
that  of  preventing  nations  from  wanting  the  same  thing. 
Whenever  an  acute  crisis  develops  we  may  be  sure  that 
something  is  at  stake  which  both  sides  consider  essential 
either  for  material  or  for  moral  reasons.  In  practically 
every  case,  close  examination  will  show  that  the  trouble 
is  merely  symptomatic — that  it  is  not  really  due  to  the 
actual  matter  in  discussion  but  to  the  general  chaotic 
state  of  the  world. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  naval  parity  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Either  it  is  utterly 
foolish  or  it  rests  on  an  assumption  of  rivalry— that  is, 
potential  war — between  the  two  nations.  Political  doc- 
tors endeavour  to  settle  the  controversy  with  conference 
powders  and  treaty  pills.  But  it  can  only  be  eradicated 
by  getting  after  the  cause — that  is,  the  rivalry  must  be 
removed.  A  similar  condition  will  be  found  in  every 
ardent  international  problem  of  our  day.  Armaments, 
tariff  barriers,  separate  alliances,  no-entanglement 
policies,  are  all  symptoms  of  the  same  root  trouble — 
world  anarchy.  It  is  useless  to  try  a  local  cure  and  ex- 
pect disarmament  conferences  to  succeed  and  free  trade 
homilies  to  convince  anybody — world  anarchy  can  only 
be  cured  by  world  government. 

World  anarchy  results  from  three  sets  of  factors:  un- 
limited sovereignty,  lack  of  space,  and  interdependence 
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of  nations.  The  Briton,  Frenchman,  American,  and  so 
forth  have  been  taught  from  childhood  to  consider  their 
respective  fatherlands  as  ends  in  themselves,  so  that 
whatever  Great  Britain,  France,  America,  and  so  forth 
want  is  sacred  and  not  to  be  disputed.  These  collective 
human  beings  must  fulfil  their  destinies  or  what  they 
imagine  their  destinies  to  be.  There  is  thus  in  the  world 
an  inherent  cause  of  discord,  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  mutually  irrelevant  national  notes  shrieking  their 
loudest  in  the  international  atmosphere.  But  just  as  a 
band  of  musicians  could  not  produce  a  cacophony  if 
scattered  all  over  the  North  American  continent,  so, 
were  the  world  ten  times  as  big  and  the  nations  just 
what  they  are  now,  their  discordant  ambitions  would 
not  create  world  anarchy,  for  there  would  be  space  to 
spare  for  their  activities.  Nowadays,  the  world  has 
grown  small  and  nations  big  and  the  margin  for 
manoeuvre  has  been  reduced  to  dangerous  limits.  The 
world  was  formerly  like  a  wide  and  deserted  road  over 
which  there  passed  now  and  then  a  picturesque  mail- 
coach  with  plenty  of  room  for  its  twelve  horses  and  for 
the  flourish  of  the  postilion's  whip;  to-day  it  is  like  a 
crowded  thoroughfare  crossed  by  continuous  streams  of 
fast  traffic  which  must  be  regulated  by  authority  if  acci- 
dents are  to  be  avoided.  But  if  we  want  to  picture  to 
ourselves  the  situation  in  its  full  complexity  we  must  go 
further  and  imagine  that  all  these  swift  cars  are  inter- 
dependent, so  that  when  a  driver  presses  his  accelerator 
many  other  cars  rush  forward  as  well  as  his  own,  and 
when  an  accident  takes  place  at  a  street  corner  the 
whole  road  is  blocked  and  many  other  smashes  occur. 

Any  one  of  the  problems  which  lurk  under  that  of 
war  will  reveal  these  three  features  of  world  anarchy: 
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conflicting  ambitions,  too  little  space  to  satisfy  them,  a 
hopeless — and  hopeful — interdependence.  Thus,  if  we 
take  armaments,  it  is  obvious  that  nations  arm  in  order 
to  get  what  they  want,  in  time  of  peace  by  showing  their 
teeth,  in  time  of  war  by  biting.  World  public  opinion 
forces  them  to  clothe  the  fact  in  'defensive'  language. 
But  no  one  is  deceived  by  it.  Conflicting  ambitions  and 
too  little  space  to  satisfy  them  are  at  the  basis  of  the 
problem  of  armaments.  Interdependence  is  an  essential 
feature  of  it,  since  whenever  one  cruiser  is  launched 
anywhere,  cruisers  are  laid  in  all  rival  arsenals  and 
peaceful  admirals  are  smitten  with  a  passionate  desire 
for  mathematical  parity.  How  to  get  rid  of  armaments  ? 
Certainly  not  by  measuring  them  with  'yard-sticks' 
which,  once  in  the  hands  of  admirals,  will  turn  into 
weapons.  The  only  way  is  so  to  organize  the  world  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  solve  all  international  problems  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  any  one  nation  but  from  that 
of  the  world  in  general — that  is,  to  put  international 
politics  on  a  co-operative  basis.  Since  this  involves  the 
substitution  of  reason  for  force,  armaments  become  less 
useful  as  instruments  of  policy  and  disarmament  is  in- 
directly achieved. 

A  similar  argument  applies  to  economic  matters. 
Free  trade  is  no  better  cure  for  tariff  wars  than  dis- 
armament for  armament  races.  What  is  wanted  is  to 
remove  the  cause  of  the  war — that  is,  to  organize  the 
world  production  and  distribution  by  means  of  world 
government.  For  otherwise,  nations  will  continue  to 
pursue  their  conflicting  ambitions  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power,  tariffs  being  but  one  and  not  the  most 
dangerous  of  them.  Here  again,  conflicting  ambitions, 
not   enough   space    to   give    them   scope,    and   inter- 
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dependence,  will  be  found  to  be  the  factors  of  inter- 
national anarchy;  and  deadlock  will  be  the  result,  and 
the  only  way  out  of  it,  a  world  government. 

We  may  therefore  take  it  that  world  government  is 
indispensable  enough  to  be  a  necessity.  But  is  it  so 
Utopian  as  to  be  a  dream?  Considering  world  govern- 
ment as  necessary,  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question 
would  be  pessimistic  indeed,  for  if  Utopia  only  can  save 
the  world  there  is  not  much  hope  for  it.  Such  pessimism, 
however,  would  be  unfounded.  Why  should  we  con- 
sider as  Utopian  an  evolution  which  has  already  begun 
— which,  in  fact,  is  in  a  fairly  advanced  state  of  develop- 
ment? A  number  of  international  agencies,  private  and 
official,  from  the  Y.M.C.A.  to  the  International  Postal 
Union  and  the  League  of  Nations,  witness  to  a  spon- 
taneous tendency  which  •  is  gradually  evolving  world 
institutions.  There  is  nothing  Utopian  in  the  belief  that 
such  an  evolution  will  continue,  stimulated  as  it  will 
be  by  the  circumstances — outlined  above — which  will 
make  it  necessary.  Indeed,  when  we  compare  the  growth 
of  world  government  institutions  with  that  of  state  insti- 
tutions as  they  evolved  out  of  feudalism,  the  comparison 
is  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  former  in  point  of  historical 
rhythm  and  vitality. 

But  this  comparison  is  a  useful  reminder  of  an  unwel- 
come fact:  that  the  first  form  the  state  took  when  it 
evolved  out  of  the  feudal  era  was  absolutism.  Moreover, 
ever  since  they  came  of  age,  many  nations,  if  not  all, 
have  had  repeated  experience  of  bad  government.  Bad 
world  government  would  be  better  than  no  world 
government,  but  we  might  as  well  bear  in  mind  that 
bad  world  government  is  at  least  as  much  a  possibility  as 
good  world  government. 
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The  point  may  repay  a  moment's  attention.  We  came 
to  the  idea  of  world  government  independently  of  the 
problem  of  peace,  but  we  proved  its  necessity  as  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  We  showed,  moreover,  that 
such  a  solution  lies  in  the  substitution  of  reason  for  force 
in  international  relations.  This  does  more  than  prove 
the  necessity  of  world  government.  It  provides  us  with 
the  principle  on  which  it  must  be  based.  Reason  and 
not  force  must  be  the  criterion  right  through  its  struc- 
ture. We  may,  however,  expect  that  the  evolution  to- 
wards world  government — which  will  take  place  in  any 
case  under  the  growing  stress  of  world  solidarity — will 
be  influenced  by  the  tendency  of  the  strong  to  take  full 
advantage  of  their  strength.  It  would  then  be  too  san- 
guine to  expect  a  perfect  evolution  from  world  anarchy 
to  a  pure  world  democracy.  Such  a  line  of  evolution, 
however,  will  tend  to  occur,  for  moral  forces  and  the 
light  of  reason  point  that  way.  But  it  will  be  hindered 
and  deflected  under  the  stress  of  force. 

This  is  no  prophecy.  It  is  mere  observation.  Both 
within  and  without  the  League,  events  can  be  shown 
to  conform  to  that  description.  The  evolution  towards 
world  democracy  is  the  natural  line  of  growth  of  the 
League.  It  can  be  seen  in  the  tendency  of  the  Assembly 
to  control  the  Council  and  in  the  efforts  of  the  small 
powers  to  obtain  a  fair  share  in  the  working  of  the 
Council  and  of  the  Secretariat.  Small  powers,  since 
they  cannot  be  said  to  represent  force,  must  be  held  to 
stand  for  reason  in  international  relations.  (They  do 
not  always  deserve  the  compliment,  but  in  a  general 
way  the  assumption  is  true  enough.)  But  in  the  League 
itself  the  efforts  of  some  at  any  rate  of  the  big  powers  to 
control  the  Assembly,  to  elbow  out  of  their  deliberations 
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the  small-power  element  in  the  Council  and  to  retain 
command  of  the  Secretariat  by  reserving  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  staff  for  their  nationals,  are  good  examples 
of  how  the  policy  of  force  is  interfering  with  the  normal 
development  of  the  League  spirit.  Outside  the  League, 
the  United  States  has  become,  whether  wittingly  or 
unwittingly,  the  protagonist  of  world  autocracy.  It  is  a 
most  paradoxical  situation,  for  the  most  republican 
nation  of  all  is  doing  more  than  any  other  towards  main- 
taining the  reign  of  force  in  the  world.  I  humbly  beg 
the  reader  to  bear  with  me  and  ponder  over  the  matter. 
The  United  States  refuses  to  join  the  League,  which  is 
so  far  the  only  serious  endeavour  to  establish  world 
government  on  a  permanent  basis;  the  alternative  is 
world  anarchy,  which  means  the  reign  of  force.  More- 
over, even  when  contributing  such  ideas  as  the  Kellogg 
Pact,  or  disarmament,  the  United  States  has  always 
advocated  a  procedure  consisting  in  conferences  of 
great  powers  only,  which  again  means  a  selection  based 
on  force  and  not  on  reason.  Let  me  come  back  to  the 
Chinese-Soviet  conflict.  If  America  were  in  the  League, 
it  would  have  been  solved  by  the  League,  in  which  big 
and  small  powers  discuss  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and 
in  which,  for  example,  the  Dane's  ability  and  sense  of 
world-duty  are  not  discounted  because  Denmark  has 
no  battleships.  But  the  procedure  suggested  by  Wash- 
ington was  that  the  Chinese  trouble  was  no  League 
affair  (why?),  but  one  to  be  discussed  between  the  great 
powers.   Which  powers?   The  possessors  offeree. 

These  examples  show  that  the  evolution  towards 
world  government  is  taking  place  under  the  stress  of 
old  notions  of  force.  What  is  then  the  conclusion  of  our 
survey?   Simply: 
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That  from  a  general  point  of  view,  world  government 
is  a  necessity  which  is  gradually  becoming  a  reality. 

That  from  the  point  of  view  of  peace,  world  govern- 
ment is  an  urgent  necessity  whicti  must  become  a  reality 
and  is  in  fact  gradually  so  becoming. 

That  the  evolution  towards  some  form  of  world 
government  is  by  no  means  a  dream. 

That  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  will  have  to 
keep  a  close  watch  on  events  so  that  good  world  govern- 
ment does  not  become  a  dream. 
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